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PREFACE. 



^ A JUST an-1 distinct articulation is the first and most fanportant reqpi- 
ftitj <if good reading or speaking. But, though ^the teacher can deriTe 
efH tient aid \u improving himself from the works of Bush, Barber, and 
R i>sel, thiH subject has been sadly neglected in the text books prepared 
for the mini. lu later reading books, a few faultii in pronunciation are 
pintedoit, which rc.iUy spring from habits of indistinct articulation: 
an 1 wheii the p ip;l is properly exercised in the elementary sounds and 
their c > n')tii itimis, thoie faults ^ill disappear. But thev can never be 
re n )ve 1 by lopp;ui{ a brtinch here and there, and leaving tne tree to take 
d.*e[) ^r D )'t. la itc ul of hacking limbs continually year after year, to lit- 
tle o'lrp >se« it wjtrtd be \^scr to extirpate the sapling, root and branch. 

All the ele.n3!its of good reading cannot be taught at once: and the 
secret ofsuijcs-* in this, as in other branches, is to teach only one thma 
at % tims. C ii-rc jt arciciil ition is the b isis of this art, and we must look 
well to the foa:id ition before we cnn safely rear the superstructore ; it is 
thsre.bre necess iry th it, in the order of teaching, it should tiike prece- 
dsn ;e of the other elements. The pupil should be accustomed to utter 
the Ble:n3ntiry Sounds and their Combinations correctly and with vigor, 
wh le quite yonng ; because the organs of speech are then more flexible, 
and, hivinq^ fewer studies, he can better spare time to exercise these or- 
g\n4. While yet ignorant of the philosophy of language, and of the 
branches that serve us collateril aids in acquiring a knowledge of it, he 
can att tin a distinct articul ition, though ill prepared for the higher ef- 
forts of elocution, requisite to express properly the thoughts and emo- 
tion » of the author. 

Portions of the •' Exercises in Articulation " have been used during 
the lost seven years, as t\x as thev could be, orally and upon the black- 
bo iri, in the schoil under the autnor's charge. But the want ofprinted 
eter.iises in the h ind< of the pupil, has been severely felt, especially by 
the te ich3rs associated with him ; and ihey have been unable fully to 
c irry out his pi ins. As no text book of the kind has yet made its ap- 
peirince, the author his been induced to publish these ** Exercises," at 
the suuf^jeition of nrany friends of education who have witnessed their 
reriUs. and at the request of several brother teachers who have felt the 
samj want. 

T;ie Re idmt? Lessons that follow the •* Exercises," are adapted to the 
cap icity of pupils on leaving the primary schools. In making the selec- 
tion mmv pieces have been tested, and those which failed to interest 
suiH pn!)ils and command theif attention, have been rejected. The com- 
piler trusts that the authors will excuse the libertv he has taken in alter- 
ing the extracts, as the alterations have been made, in no instance, with 
th3 idea th it he could amend their writings, but simply to adapt them 
tj the d3-;i^n of the book. 

The •• Fir<t Step," or an attempt to separate the meehaniral from the 
iiU3'ie:tH%li in teaching readinn^ — to train the voice even before the phi- 
loioi^hv of hn<?nage is understood, — has been so favorably received by 
the p iblif^. and it accords so well with the views of every teacher to 
whon it has been submitted, that an entire Bcrioa of Readcn wfll b* 
prepared. 

(«) 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



In using the ** Exercises,** no rep;ard should be paid to the meaning 
of the examples. Let the whole attention be ^iven to articulating the 
Elementary bounds and their Combinations distinctly and properly, and 
to pronouncing the words correctly. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on the pupil, that he must (Utend to only one thing at a time^ if he wishes 
to understand it. That the continual repetition of the same sound in 
different words, is by far the best way to make it familiar, must be obvi> 
0U8 to every teacher. Besides, the pupil >viU thus intjidentally acquire a 
correct pronunciation of many difficult words. 

Those who have paid little attention to this subject will hardly be 
expected, at first, to take a deep interest in a work-of this kind. But 
the indttstrious teacher wiU fit himself for a faith ftd discharge of his 
duty, and, if i^orant upon this subject, will rejoice at any aid in acquir- 
ing, or imparting a knowledge of it. Public opinion now demands that 
e should teach reading ; and if this work should assist him in so doing, 
its design will be accomplished. 

An eoition of the " Exercises,*' without the " Reading Lessons," has 
been published, at the request of teachers, for the use of more advanced 
pupils; since too much importance cannot well be attached to the 
proper exercise and effectual training of the vocal and enunciative 
organs. 

••The vocal organs, bv which we produce voluntary and tunable 
sounds, are the larynx and glottis, assisted by the muscles of the chest. - 
The enunciative organs, by which we add to the tunable impulses of the 
Toice the specific modifications of literal and verbal utterance, are the 
tongue, the teeth, the lips, the uvvJa^ and the palate. The air of the 
Uings, forcibly emitted through the throat, produces voice ; and this, 
modified by the enunciative organs, becomes speech. 

" Correct articulation, indeed, is the most important exercise of the 
voice and organs of speech, and of the most indispensable necessity ; 
because any imperfection.in this respect obscures every other talent in a 
reader or speaker ; while one who is possessed of only a moderate voice, 
if he articulate correctly, will be well understood, and heard with pleas> 
-ore. According to Mr. Sheridan, a good articulation consists in giving 
every letter in a syllable its due proportion of sound, according to the 
most approved mode of pronouncing it ; if this point be not observed, 
th« articulation must be proportionally defective.*' 



NEW EDITION. 

^ Some of the examples have been left out of the Exercises, to use a 
larger and fuller type ; and a few verbal alterations have been made in 
Mvcral of the first selections. 

(4) 



EXERCISES 



ARTICULATION 



ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

[Thb following Exercises, desiiped to train the vocal and enuneiatitv 
organs, should be practised till the pupil can utter the Elementary 
Sounds correctly. First, let him utter the word which is given for aa 
example; next, the eiemetU italicized in that toord; then, alternately, 
the toords, and the elementary sound of the italic letten in the words, 
when not silent ; and lastly, the sentences^ solely with reference' to cor* 
rect articulation of the Elementary Sound.1 

Exercise 1. a, marked k or i« 

The letters in italics have the sound of a, as heard 
in ale : age, name, gale, late, atm, straight, jatl, daily, 
raiment, display, array, obey, they, whf»y, conv^riyance, 
freight, inveigh, feint, sleigh, skein, neighbor, gauge, 
gaol, great, ere. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her arra^, the 
main she will traverse forever and ape. He gave to 
the gale his snow-white sail. Our age is but a shade, 
our life a tale. The earth is veiled in shades of night 

Exercise 2. e, marked i or h. 

The Jetters in italics have the sound of e, as heard 
in me : epitome, tea, bereave, streamer, release, boheo, 
deceit, leisure, ceiling, receipt, redeem, agree, razeCy 
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jubilee, key, grtef, rel/eve, stege, piVr, cashier, pique, 
shire, marine, police, rnaudarin, ravine, people, quai/, 
mien. 

Swift instinct lecps; slow reason feebly climbs. 
There pleasing streams with crystal murmurs creep. 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free. O teach 
me to elude each latent snare. 

Exercise 3. i, marked i or I, and y, voweL 

The letters in italics have the sound of i, as heard 
in time: mine, idle, repine, benign, lie, tied, t//pe, 
deny, rhyme, pyre, proselyte, height, sleight, bwy, 
gt/ide, aisle, rye. 

The primal duties shine aloft, like stars. Strike, 
for the sires who left you free. The sounding flfir^les 
of the dim woods rang. For life, for life, theirtjight 
they ply. Bright as the light of a good man's smile. 

Exercise 4. o, marked 6 or 5. 

The letters in italics have the sound of o, as in 
ode : no, roll, donrve, console, zero, tone, door, oak, 
boat, approach, heroes, hoe, fowr, dowgh, mot/lder, 
resoMrce, snow^ window^ own, beau, bureaw, flambeai*, 
portmanteati, shei^;, sei^;, yeoman. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll. There 
is a rapture on the lonely shore. The freed somI soars 
to its home on high. The lotting herd wind slot^ly 
o'er the lea. 

Exercise 5. u, marked A or u, and w, vowel. 

The letters in italics have the sound of «/, as ia 
cube : twbe, Iwte, twne, refi/te, bl«e, residwe, valwe, ht/e, 
SMit, slttice, net^, sinew, view, adiew, purlie?/, fewd, 
cwlogy, ewphony, beawty. 

The kindling azure is illi/med with fluid gold. 



or THE VOWELS. # 

There is mwsic in the deep blue sky. Adieu to thee, 
fair Rhine I a vain adieu! Thy hand imbwes the 
clouds with ail pure tints. 

ExEHCisE 6. a, marked i or a. 

The letters in italics have the sound of a, as in 
far: bar, alms, palm, ah, father, bath, dart, psaltn, 
aunt J laugh, launch, hearty hearth, hearken, gt/ard. 

The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, and 
the sweet breeze shall waft a balm to thy sick heart. 
At intervals the voice of psalms is heard. The 
harp's silver tone on the far breeze is borne. 

Exercise 7. a, marked a or &. 

The letters in italics have the sound of a, as in 
mat: at, and, man, mammoth, lamp, back, has, began. 

The ^ood man has perpetual Sabbath. They 
were platded and plumed in their tartan array. Their 
voice in battle shall be heard no more. Nor doth 
remain a shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 

Exercise 8. c, marked e or^. 

The letters in italics have the sound of e, as ill 
met: let, end, well, tent, head, realm, heaven, peas- 
ant, steady, endeavor, saiM, sairh, again, maintain, 
sa//s, friend, leopard, gwess, any, many, bwry. 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. The long- 
remembered beggar was his gwest. Still let my 
steady soul thy goodness see. Thence the bright 
spirit's eloquence hath fled. And soon from guest to 
gueat the panic spread. •. 

Exercise 9. i, marked i or T, and f, vowel. 

The letters in italics have the sound of i, as in pth : 
if, intend, timid, rich, fountain, captain, mountain, 
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forfeit, surfeit, bts(!Z/zt, con d wit, guilty been, sieve, lyr- 
ical, mastery, carriage, bwsy, business. 

From cliff' to cliff the smoking torrents shine. So 
flourishes and fades majestic man. The wildered 
fancy dreams of sporting fountains. There is he 
lost 'midst heaven's high mysteries. The sick earth 
groans with man's iniqm'ties. Some kindred spirit 
shall inquire thy fate. 

Exercise 10. a and o, marked i, 6, &, 5, and a. 

The letters in italics have the sound of a, as in 
bail, or o in nor: all, water, walk, warm, bald, also, 
altar, orb, morn, scorn, absorb, storm, forlorn, dai^b, 
frawd, author, awtumn, cawght, bai^;ble, aw^l, lat^, awe^ 
haif;thorn, yaion^ broad, thowght, besoi^ght, nought. 

Lonely was the hall, the tapestry fled the wall. 
Forward speeds the wild horse to thy falling waters. 
Of all that's holy, holiest is the good man's pall. 
Peace smiles on all they foi/ght for. I have looked 
over the htlls of the stormy north. I know of a land 
where there falls no blight. 

^ Exercise 11. o and m, marked b and iS, or 6, u, 6, 

The letters in italics have the sound of o, as in 
move, and of u in rule: prove, lose, tomb, ado, who, 
improve, true, rwral, fool, bloom, balloon, too, doom, 
growp, towr, surtout, uncouth, accoutre, shoe, canoe, 
bruise, fruit. 

The rule would prove him a consummate fool. I 
come to pluck your berries harrh and crude. Blows 
were our welcome, rude bruises our reward. Through 
the cool grove onward he moved. How gloomy and 
dim is the scowl of the heaven! Dreadful is their 
doom, whom doubt has driven to censure fate. 
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Exercise 12. u and o, marked u and 6, u, u. 

The letters in italics have the sound of u, as in 
hullf and o in wciif : full, pt/sh, pi^ll, ct^ckoo, worsted, 
cwshion, foot, wood, woollen, would, should. 

Not for his delight the vernal cMckoo shouted. He 
stood behind a bwsh of elder. The foot of wolf ' 
could never thread this wood. Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen. For his own good alone 
man should not toil. 

Exercise 13. o and a, marked 6 or 5, I, a. 

The letters in italics have the sound of o, as in 
not, and a in wad : blot, stop, odd, observe, softly, wa.«*, 
what, swan, walnut, swap, squad, quality, quadruped, 
cough. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. Thou art 
gone, lone wandering, but not lost. He has gr;ne 
where the eye cannot follow him. For, lo, what 
monsters in thy train appear ! 

Exercise 14. u, o, marked & or u, o, 5. 

The letters in italics have the sound of u, as in tub, 
and 0, as in come : up, run, dull, muiT, nun, undone, 
doth, love, nothing, none, front, shove, son, blood, 
touch, trouble, covetous, courage, pious, flourish, 
cousin, do6s, vicious, oc^an, bellotrs. 

The summer gay droops into pallid autumn. Even 
half a million gets him no other praise. The land 
they loved so well was bought with blood. Some 
fretful tempers wince at every touch. The world 
has much of strange and wonderful. 

Exercise 15. oi. 6y, 

The letters in italics have the sound of of, as in oil : 
soil, point, avoid, boiler, exploit, voice, hoy^ toy, ann<^ 
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No noise is heard around but thy majestic voice. 
AnnbitioH scoffs at useful \oi\ and Mioincly joys. 
1'here are seats left void in your earthly homos. 
The spoilers had passed like the poison wind's 
breath. It is the voice of jo;/ that murmurs deep. 
From a bo^ I wantoned with thy breakers. 

Exercise 16. ou^ ow. 

The letters in italics have the sound of om, as in 
BOi/nd : roi/nd, oi/nce, thoi^, loi/d, cload, our, owl, vow, 
town, shoM?er, alloir. 

Faith looks beyond life's narrow boi/nd. ThoM 
didst wrap the cloud of infancy aroz/nd me. The 
fierce wolf prowU aro^^nd thee nota. The fox-hoz^;! 
is heard on the frll afar. How bowed the woods be- 
neath thtir sturdy stroke! Thy thunder's sound 
shakes the forum round and round. 



ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF CONSONANTS. 

Exercise 17. b. 

The letters in italics have the sound of &, as in 
iaie: mo6, feane, rob, a66ot, 6one, bih, soft, \mbibe. 

. Life may long be borne ere sorrow breaks its chains. 
Where bubbles the fount o'er its peWly bed. The 
red 6olt defying, right onward he tears. The butter- 
fly is glancing bright across the sunfteam's track. 
Dark glens fteneath in shadowy fteauty sleep. 

Exercise 18. d. 

The letters in italics have the sound of d, as in 
did: deep, door dedd, ma(2e, c^one, ai(/, indeed 
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So w^vps ^he niglitshar/e roun^ the sceptic's hea,d. 
Come, mariner, e/owii in the </eep with nie. Death 
r/t^als with all, of high or low degree. His rfays are 
spent in chaining down his heart. Deeck of datk» 
ness were done beneath the eye of day. 

EXEBCISE 19. g. 

The letters in italics have the sound of ^, as in 
g-ive : rag-, g-one, gtite, ^'ig, 1(^, g-ain, hag-, bog-. 

Life itself must g*o to him who g^ave it Give 
thanks to God, from whom all g-ood g'oes forth. 
Here rest the great and g-ood in lowly g-raves. Go, 
g-et thee g-one ; the world will hold us both. 

Exercise 20. h. 

The letters in italics have the sound of A, as in 
//at: /mil, /tope, Aeavy, /lorsc, Aome, /lead, Aelp, be- 
kind. 

Teach me to fix my Aopes on Aigh. One mpm I 
missed Aim on the accustomed /lill. Ifere Aave 1 
fled the city's stifling Aeat. All eager, Ae Aastened 
the scene to beAold. I Aeard — and the moral came 
Aome to my Aeart. 

Exercise 21. /. 

The letters in italics have the sound of /, as in a/Z: 
/ine, /et, a/e, /i/y, /u//, /ive, /oya/, /ute, /one. 

The /owing herd wind s/ow/y o'er the /ea. His 
/azy /imbs in /ist/ess /anguor /ay. A sti// smaA 
voice rose sweet /y on the ear. Its /one/y co/umn9 
stand sub/ime. Lonely and lovely is the sl/ent g/en. 

Exercise 22. w. 

The letters in italics have the sound of m, as in 
man : ai}/2, mu/nmon, fame, move^ conie, dim, met 
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With mtimc I come from my balmy home. All 
wen think all men mortal but themselves. Jfurmur- 
ing, mellow notes are mine, itfan, the hermit, sighed, 
till woman smiled. One minute of heaven is worth 
them all. Fools may admire, but men of sense 
approve. 

ExEBCisE 23. n simple. 

The letters in italics have the sound of n, as in 
not : nine, never, sun, ran, rain, can, ninny ^ nun. 

Pain never wrung forth a deeper moan. Then 
mine alone be the winning tone. But crimson now 
her rivers ran with human blood. To err is human; 
to forgive, divine. His name can rouse no feeling 
now but scorn. 

Exercise 24. p. 

The letters in italics have the sound of p, as in 
pen : |?ine, top, pull, pop, pipe, apple, hope. 

Wave your tops, ye pines, in praise and worship. 
They repose in pillared piles and pyramids. Peace! 
child of passion, peace! Pages stand mute by the 
canopied pall. O ! point my path to everlasting 
peace. 

ExEBcisE 25. r rough when it precedes a voted in the 
same syllable. 

The letters in italics have the sound of r, as in 
ripe : right, rang, rush, rope, red, river, rural. 

The rocks are riven, and rifted oaks uptorn. iJough 
winter rudely rends the robes of autumn. Thunder, 
rattling, roaring, rolls the woods around. We love 
thy rude and rocky shores. 

Exercise 26. r smooth when preceded by a vowel in the 
same syllable. 

The letters in italics have the sound of r, as in 
car: *tar, morn, far, warm, form, murmur; arm. 
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The lark carols clear in yonder pure sphere. His 
cheek is irnpearled with a inotlier's warm tear. Hast 
thou a charm to stay the morning star in his ^ieep 
course? For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall barn. 

Exercise 27. v. 

The letters in italics have the sound of r, as in 
*t;ine : vow, li«?e, save, vivid, vale, votive, prove. 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a 
wreck. A vapor dull bedims the waves so beautiful. 
Fast the wave of life is ebbing from our veins. Kino- 
clad vales are vocal with the vintage song. The 
living revel in thy light and love. 



Exercise 28. 19, consonant^ like & shortened^ awl uttered 
abruptly. 

The letters in italics have the sound of iv, as in 
ivave: tvind, tvood, ivonder, atvay, ivill^ tvish, tvoe. 

Soft ivinds tvent murmuring by, tvith low and pen- 
sive sound. All human iveal and ivoe learn thou to 
make thine own. The ivild and tvanton ti^inds there 
tvail and tveep. The tvestern tvaves rolled on their 
tvay. What most ive tvish, tvith ease ive fancy 
near. ^ • 

Exercise 29. y, consonant, like e shortened^ and uttered 
abruptly. 

The letters in italics have the sound of y, as heard 
in year: yarn, yield, yonder, your, yoke, yeoman. 

But yesterday, and Caesar might have stood against 
the world. Yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
rejoicing in the east. How der^se and bright you 
pearly clouds reposing lie. Then from glad youth to 
calm decline, my years would gently glide. 
2 
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Exercise 30. /. 

The letters in italics have the sound of/, as in/ine: 
i/,/ull, o^, /j/e, enoug-A, ;7Aautom, ;7Ailosq/7/ier. 

jpbnd/anoy retraces the/ar-o/" past. Enpng*//, no 
/iAantom mocks us, and no /ears distract. Liye's last 
rapture trium/>As over her woes. JFroin cli^ to clijf 
the /oaming torrents shine 

Exercise 31. 7, or g sofl^ sound of dzh. 

The letters in italics have the sound of y, as in 
jewel : just, judge, ^^inger, ag*e, granc/eur. 

Eden's pure ji^ems angelic le^'-ions keep. The 
stars -in their nocturnal vigils rest. Not a solrfier 
discharij-ed his farewell shot o'er the grave. Mb 
granc/eur is above the reach of woe. 

Exercise 32. k. 

The letters in italics have the sound of A:, as in 
Arite : Arept, Aindred, call, come, cap, concur, cAord, 
cAoir, cAoral, cAronicle, blacA:, queen^ q^uote, quick. 

Where the sicAle cuts down the yellow corn. Many 
a sigh called forth by thee, has swelled my acAing 
breast. The calm shade shall bring a Arindred calm. 

Exercise 33. s, * 

The letters in italics have the sound of 5, as in 5un : 
/found, ^iiter, Aave, miss^ debase acid, cease, city. 

So sweet her song, that sadness weeping smiled. 
No censer lights our altar now. The swan's sweet- 
est song is the last he sings. jSach sighs are incense 
from a heart sincere. 

Exercise 31. t 
The letters in italics have the sound of /, as in time ; 
fell, /one, wenif intent^ tinty bclp^ii, atopped^ rocked. 
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Trumpet and /irnbrcl arc now mii^c in the tent, 
A7c ialiQ no no/c of ^inic, hut from its loss. Men 
inuc^ be /iiugh/ as if you ^augh^ them not. 

EXSRCISB 85. '2. 

TIic letters in italics have the sound of z, as in 
cone : jcrcnith, rose, was, suffuse, resume, suffiro, Jtcii- 
oplion. 

Tlie ;:rones obey thee, as thy billows rise. There 
13 no brcc^ro upon the lake. The waves boiuid be- 
neath me as a steed that knows his rider. Wisdom 
mounts her ^renith with the stars. 

Exercise 36. n, compound or ringing sound. 

The hitters in italics have a ringing sound, as in 
soTi^; think, hawk, bri/ik, drawk, fiwger, languid, sanc- 
tion. 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow. 
Cl»sp me a- little longer on the brink of fate. It 
mingles with the dross of earth again. Adore, O 
man, the finger of thy God. 

Exercise 37. sh. 

The letters in italics have the sound of sA, as in 
pusA : sAeepisA, lasA, grarious.^ac/nne, rAaise, pen- 
sion, conscious, passion, patient, o/;ean, pshaxw 

" Loud surges lasA the pounding sAore. P^iAaw ! 
wjpat a deal of needless ranging. Consdence makes 
cowards of us all. List to the sAout, the sAock, the 
crnsA of steel. 

Exercise 38. th, (sharp.) 

The letters in italies have the sound of /A, as in 
^Ain : /Ain^, /Aeme, /Aank, tee^A, tru/A, brea^A. 

Timo, the subtle ^ief of you/A| ha^ stolen my 
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years. Fai^A touches all ^Aings with the hues of 
heaven. ' A good deed done ba^A rnemory'sblest per- 
fume. In all you speak, let tru/A and candor shine. 

Exercise 39. th^ iflat^) marked f h. 

The letters in italics have the sound of /A, as in 
^Ais : th'dUy thoiij ^Aough, bli^Ae, benea^A, /Aus, /Aine, 
fa^Aom. 

He never gives a mite to soothe the wanderer's 

Eains. TAen shalt thou find ^Aat thou wilt lodithe thy 
fe. TAere is solemn darkness benea^A their boughs. 

EXEBCISE 40. zA. 

The letters in italics have the sound of 2A, as heard 
in glaaier: azure, u^ual, evasion, measure, roug^e. 

Their plumes now shine with assure and with gold. 
A vision of beauty appeared on the cloud. No rap- 
ture dawns, no treasure is revealed. ^ 

Exercise 41. a?, (sAarp.) 

The letters in italics have the sound of the combi- 
nation ks, as heard in makes : ta.r, six^ excel, flarr. 

It fans the smoking flaa; into a flame. Changing 
empires wane and,\)ipsr, are founded and decay. Si- 
lence, ye billows, — vex my soul no more. Teach 
me t9 hx my dearest hopes on high. 

Exercise 42. ar, (Jlat) 

The letters in italics have the sound of the combi- 
nation g'z, as heard in bag^s : eaJact, ea:ist, ea:empt, 
ea:haust, ea:alt. 

This imperial realm ercacts allegiance from her 
sons. This right is sacred as the right to tx'ist. Let 
us exult in hope, that all shall yet be weU. 
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TABLE FOK REVIEW 
op 

CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

[The foUowinp: Table is desiorncd as a short review of Ihe Rlemeniary Soundt 



of the Comojianta.^ First, utter tho Elomentarv Sound of the S/iort 

ibin 

ementary Si 
the Con80tumi alone^ as indicated by the closing sound of the syllable. 



Votoci; next, the Syllable, produced by the combination of the vow A 

id f" " * 



sound with that of the Consonant : and then the elementary sound of 
the ConaonarU alone^ as ii 
Proceed across the page.] 

Exercise 43. 

&, ab, b. e, eb, b. i, Tb, b. o, ob, b.' u, lib, b 



a, ad, d. 


e,ed, 


d. 


,id. 


d. 


o, od, 


d. 


u, ud, d. 


a, af, f. 


e,ef, 


f. i 


,if, 


f. 


0, of, 


f. 


u,uf, f. 


a,ag, g. 


e,eg, 


g- J 


1%' 


g- 


o, og. 


g- 


u, ug, g. 


a,ak, k 


e,ek, 


k. 


1, ik. 


k. 


o, ok. 


k. 


u, uk, k. 


a,al, 1. 


e,el, 


I. i 


,il, 


1. 


o, ol. 


I. 


.u,ul, l. 


a, am, m. 


e,em, 


m. 


,im, 


m. 


o, om, 


m. 


u, um, m. 


a, an, n. 


e,en, 


n. 1 


,in, 


n. 


0, on, 


n. 


u, un, D. 


a,ap, p. 


e,ep, 


p. i 


,ip, 


P- 


o, op. 


P- 


u, up, p. 


a,ar, T. 


e, er, 


r. 


i,ir, 


r. 


0, or, ' 


r. 


u, ur, r. 


a, as, s. 


e, es, 


s. i 


, is, 


s. 


0, OS, 


8. 


u, us, 8. 


a, at, t 


e, et, 


t. 


,it, 


t. 


0, ot, 


t. 


u, ut, t. 


a,av, V. 


e, ev, 


V. 


i,iv. 


V. 


o, ov, 


V, 


U, UV, V. 


Vi^Sz^ z. 


e, ez, 


z. 


1, iz, 


z. 


M), oz, 


z. 


U, UZ, z. 


a,ang,ng. 


3« e, eng 


,ng. 


,ing 


, ng. 


o, ong, 


ng- 


u, ung, ng. 



a, asb, sb. e, esb, sb. 

a, ath, th.3® e, eth, th. 

a,atb, th.3^ e, eth, th. 

a, ax, xM e, ex, x. 

a, ax, X.42 e, ex, x. 

a, azh, zh. e, ezh, zh. 

a»aj» J- e, ej, j. 

A 



, ish, sh. o, osh, sh. u, ush, sh. 

, ith, th. o, oth, th. u, uth, th. 

, ith, th. o, oth, th. u, uth, th. 

, ix, X. o, ox, X. u, ux, X. 

, ix, X. o, ox,. X. u, ux, X, 

,izh, zh, o, ozh, zh. u, uzh, zh. 

>j. j- o» 9i» i ^ uj, j. 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

[Tlic following Exercises in Ihe Cnmbinntinns of Consonants, designed 
to train the vouiil und cnniicisitive or^uiis, >>liuuid be used till the pupil 
can utter ea(-h combif tation diHtiiuiilyj forcibly, and'Avith e.ase, p^iviug to 
each eltnieut in the combinutioii its due and appropriate sound, i^'irst 
utter the wora containing the combination; next, the combiiuitiou by 
itselt ; then, alternately the iconia and the combination ; and finally, 
the fiUiiences^ solely with reference to distinct articulation of the com- 
bined £lemei4^iury Sounds, represented by italic letters, when those 
letters ore uqjl silent.] 

Exercise 44. W, IdsL* 
Proft'cZ, ebb^d, ddub^dj inibi&W, so66'rf, prob^dsL 

He gazrtl on hills rock-nbbf^d and ancient as the 
sun. Prejudices are often imbi^prffrom custom. The 
glow has ebbed from his hollow cheek. Then thou 
prob^dst the wound which now has healed. Think 
how thou si'dbb^dst him in the prime of youth. 

Exercise 45. U, 
JB/ind, noble, Wow, able, block, bubfife, 6/emish. 

There is a world where there falls no 6/ight. Why 
should gold man's ff eble mind decoy? How 6/ess- 
ings brighten as they take their flight! Since thou 
art but of dust, be hmr.ble and be wise. ^ 

Exercise 46. hid, hldst, 
Disatrrf, dou6f^ hxxmbPd, hohbVdst, tvembPdst. 

He forsakes earth's troubled waters for a purer 
spring. 'Tis but the \abled landscape of a lay. Thou 
ivembPdst then, if never since that day. Thou 
humbCdst hosts on old Platea's day. 

♦ If any combination be found too difiicuU at first, return to it a.i^ain. 
after goinj; through, and theorfcans ot speech will lie found stronger and 
more flexible from the continued use of the esLercises- 
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T^XEnciSE 47. Ih^ list, ' 

Baubles, nobles^ pcbbleSy tvoubrsl, humbPsL 

The heart, btuievoleiit and kind, the most reseraft/e* 
God. Thus imbbfes rise and vanish on the deep. 
Hence ! thou troubPst me with vain requests. 

Exercise 48. hr. 
Brave, brine, brow, bright, breeze, emftroil. 

O soft are the fereezes, that piny round Ihe tomb. 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 
Ocean's broad breast was covered with his fleet 
There spices breathe, and brighter seasons snjile. 

Exercise 49. hz, 1st 
Webs, ribs, pvob^s, robes, robust, pvob^st, robb^sL 

They bowed like shru65 beneath the poison blast. 
Then fear appalled tlie scattered tri^cv. Yet with 
no gentle hand ihou prob^st their wounds. 

Y 

Exercise 50. dzh, dzhd, 
Edge, lodge, imag'e, privileg*^, flerf^'d, prcsag-V. 

O for a lodij^e in some vast wilderness ! Why jue/^c 
you then so hardly of the dead ? Their winglets are 
nbdged in the sun's hot rays. A sound in air pre- 
^aged approaching rain. 

i 

Exercise 51. dh 
Hanc^fe, \adle, meddle, bundle, cradle, kmdle. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more. Alas! 
it would not pay for canrf/f'- light. From man to 
man, like fire, the kinflf7inj» impulse flew. I have been 
an outcast from my cradle. ^ 
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Exercise 52. dld^ didst. 
CnidPdj p^ddf^dj vjaddrdybrieirdsti fondCdst 

Thy mind once kindled with each passing thought 
My days are dwindled to the shortest span. In boy- 
hood's day thou trnndCdst the hoop. Stung by the 
viper thou iondPdst when young. 

Exercise 53. dh, dlsL 
Hdindles^ ladles, bundles, crz,drstj kindPst. 

The hind, scarce conscious why, h^indles his targe 
and bow. Man seems the only growth that dwindles 
here. In very sooth, thou waddPst like a duck. In 
thy upward flight thou dwinc/fs^ to a speck. 

Exercise 54. dn. 

* 

GolcP», lacPw, bidrf'n, gladrf'w, leacTn, olcPn. 

Angels drop on their golden harps a pitying tear. 
There shall the coral reddenj and the ruby glow. He 
has hidden adieu to his earthly friends. 

' Exercise 55. dm, dnd. 

GarflPTW, gladd'w^, warcPfw, sadef n'rf, hurePn^d, 

It glsiddens the blood in an old man's heart. Our 
hearts are eased of burdens hard to bear. They fly, 
or maddened by despair, fight but to die. Death 
never sdiddened your scenes of bloom. 

Exercise 56. dr» 
Drop, dresSy rfrive, rfrover, rfreadful, dre^m. • 

On the ear drops the light rfrip of the suspended 
oar. True wit is nature, to advantage dreased. The 
i2read beat of drum broke the (/reamer's sleep. Fair 
• visions of home cheered the desert so dreaxy. 
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ExsBciss 57. 
Didsty bvidsty amicb^, add^st^ hidcPstf trea^fi^. 

They have gone down anriicfe^ the roar of the tem- 
pest Thou bidcPst the shades of darkness fly. Thou^ 
from primeval nothingness, didst caill, first chaos, then 
existence. 

ExEBCiSE 58. dth^dths. 
Width, hnudvcdth^ breac^A, hnndredths, breadths. 

The v/idth of the stream again dismayed him. For 
the handrefl^^A time, he frowned and smiled. It took 
four breadths of ^ cloth to make the cloak. 

Exercise 59. dz. 

BudSj weeds, dddSy adze, lids, sha^5, abo^fe^. 

No cloudi shall on thy waters lie darkling. One 
feeble blast would fearfiil odds against thee cast. 
These shades are the abodes of undissembled gladness. 

Exercise 60. Jl. 

jF7ame, fly, tr i/?e, fleece, bafy?e, y?ow, rijlc, /igh t 

Lord Marmion's falcon flew with wavering y?ight. 
At every tri/?e, scorn to ta ke ofl'ehce. Her ;iag strea m » 
wildly, and her y^uttering sails pant to be on theii 
^ight He looks on life but as ayfeeting dieam. 

Exercise 61. ftd,fldst, 

"RSfl^d, baifl^d, shvSfl^d, sti/rf, mu^^, baS/Pdst, 
trifle dsL 

The war-drum is vaxkifled, and black is* the bier 
It has rifled the buds from the blooming tree. Now 
tell me bow thou baifl^dst thine enemy«. 



/" 
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Exercise 62. flz^ JUt. 
RifleSj bs.fjlesj ruffles, Uifl^st, rxxf/Tsty Bi\/rst. 

Not to know some trifles, is a praL<e. He shuffles 
along with his slip-shod pace. Fear lends him wings, 
and he baifles pursuit. Thou tri^5/ with what i» 
not thine owu. 

Exercise 63. fn^fnd^fnz. 
Stify'», so/'», sof^ns, sti(f^ns, sof-n'd, deaf^nd. 

Here shall the billows s^iUfen and have rest. The 
Surly storms now tioftrn into joy. The woods are 
deuferied with the roar. Truth so/?e/?5 the heart with 
its simple tones. 

Exercise 64. /r. 
JPrame,/riend, re/resh, p/irensy, joArenoIogy. 

. Ye droadless flowers, that/ringe the eternal /rost! 
An honest love is not a/raid to/rown. Angels /rom 
/riendship gather half their joy. Labor is but re- 
//•eshment/rora repose. 

Exercise 65. fs, f^t. 
Whiffs, puffs, &fes, laug'hs, pnff^st, lau^-A'^^. 

Mortals, on lifers later stage, still grasp at wealth. 
Forests are rent, and clijfi; in rain piled. Ha I laag'/i'st 
thou, Loehiel, my vision to scorn ? Thou scoff^st at 
virtue's homely joys. 

Exercise 6Q, ft^ flh. 
Oft, soft, \v:ift, doffed, drauff/it, laug'AW, G////. 

Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. Where 
billows rise and sink on the cha/*frfocea»i-tii(lc\ The 
drauif//^ of pleasure still is dashed with woe. Justice 
shall lift aloft her even scale. 



"N 
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Exercise 67. fts, fist. 

Uf/s, tafls, tufts J xv^fts, dtaug/USj'wtifi'sly ViffsL 
Prosperity ! 1 court tby g\fts no more. Death Wfls 
the veil that hides a brighter sphere. Over the win- 
try desert drear thou wajl'st thy waste perfume. 

Exercise G8. gd^ gdsL 
Beg'g'% ngff'd, lagg-'rf, dig-^V, dragg^W, bragg-V^/. 

The vQry elements are Icaspjed with death. Yet 
still the creeping tortoise \ag'<^pd behind. Tliou 
bt^gg'dst in vain the hermit's blessing then. 

Exercise 69. gZ.* 
G/eam, g*/ory,g*/ove, g/itter, eagle, struggle, smgle. 

Pleased with his quests, the good man learned to 
g-/ow. Through g7ades and g-/ooms the niing/ing 
measures stole. From thicket to thicket the ang'/er 
g'Zides. 

Exercise 70. gld, gldsU 
Strugg-^c?, hagg-rrf, ming'/'rf, mang/'^/.9«, ruxugVdst 

The bells he jing-Z^rf, and the whistle blew, i saw 
it in the wheel (»ntani>7f6/. He gazed enraptured 
on the spang7f6/ canopy. How beautilully thou 
xmn^Pdst life and death ! 

Exercise 71. gZs, gist. 

EaxrZ^^, jugg"Zf?s, spang-Z^i', jung'Ze^, strugg'Z'^Z, 
mmgl-st. 

I have roam(»d where the hill-foxes howl, and eziglcs 
cry. Spang-Ze&% in th(^ sunny rays, shine round the 
silver snow. Bef )re thou \n\ngPst in the jostling 
crowd. Thou strugg^'^Z, as life upon the issue hung. 
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ExEECiSE 72. gr. 

Green, grip, grow, grain, ground, grief, engrave. 

Grandeur, strength, and grace here speak of Deity. 
If they rule, it shall be over our ashes and graves. 
The groves of Eden yet look green in song. 

Exercise 73. gz, gsL 
'Log'5, fig-5, dreg-5, roffues, leag^e^, begg^5^, digg^5/. 

The fisherman drag'^ to the shore his laden nets. 
You have bartered life for bag*6' of gold. The school- 
boy lag-5 with satchel in his hand. Thou hegg'st in 
vain, no pity melts his heart 

Exercise 74. kl 
Cfing, wrinArte, diff, circle^ cfover, chloride, knuclcle. 

The sea-gems sparAr/e in the depths below. The 
sovereign sun in glory hath declined. Subject neith- 
er to eclipse nor wane, duty exists. All feel the 
assaults of fortune's &ckle gale. 

Exercise 75. kid, kldsL 

SparAjfrf, wrinkPd, civcPd, freoArrf, huckPdst, 
twinkPdst. 

Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front. The stars dim twinkled through his airy form. 
O holy star ! that twinkPdst on the shepherd's path. 

Exercise 76. kh^ klst. 
Sparkles, circles, pickles, uncles, spa.rkrst, ireckVsL 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow. 
The storm-bird wheels in circles ronnd the mast. It 
leaves behind a wave t)iat crinW^5 bright. Thou 
spdLrkPsl like a gem of the starry sky. 
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EzEBciSE 77. kn. 
To&'n, blacfc'n, slacft'w, deac'n, falc'n, waft'w, sbaA^n. 

By the storms of circumstance unshaAr^n, dnty 
exists. Though clouds tbic&^n round us, we heed not 
the storm. Sunshine can yet wsJcen a burst of delight 

Exercise 78. knd^ kndsL 

WoJt^n^d, daTk?n% blacAr'n'di^, hearh^n^dst. . 

And da^rkened Jura answers through her misty 
shroud. With quickened step brown night retires. 
Thou heorken^dst not when wisdom bade thee heed. 

ExEBciSE 79. knz^ knsU 

Tolt?nsy dea^»5, falc'w^, thicft'w5, becA:'»'5^, Vf^KfCst. 

The mountain's glowing brow betoA^en^ the sun's 
approach. Mist darAi^en^ the mountain, night darA:^n5 
the vale. Thou B.w3.ken^st there a warmer sympathy. 

ExEBcisE 80. At. 

JTraken, crime, across, increase, creation, crown, 
crash. 

Uneasy lies the head tjiat wears a crown. Aim 
not to trace the secrets of the skies. There crystal 
streams with pleasing murmurs creep. 

Exercise SI. ks. 

Oa&s, sticA;^, la,k€s, relics, rocA;5, bon;,,a:c;c^ mx. 

Sighs, and groans, and shrieA;^ now rend the air. 
Age shaArc5 Athena's tower, but spares gray Mara- 
thon. Ye mouldering relics of departed years ! 

Exercise 82. kst^ ks^. 
8h?J^stj w^st, Tock^sty speoJt^sty nexty mix^dj ^ixth. 
6eek?st thou the plashy brink of weedy lake ? Of 
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differing themes the veering song was mized. And 
many a holy tea:^ around she strews. Henry the 
Sixth bids thee despair. 

ExEncisE 83. kt. 

Rocft'rf, raA'ei, wa/^d, lik^dj sect^ prospect, subject 
Each season looAr^^f delightful as it passed. He 

vr^ked at the vessel's sudden roll I deny the com- 

petehcy of parliament to do this ^cU 

Exercise 84. kts^ ktst, 

ActSy respects, objec^5, respect' 5^, B.cfst, IWdst. 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Thy lucid 
ray direc^5 my thoughts to realms on high. Thy 
rays give lustre to the insect'* wing. Thou a,cf8t the 
fool as it were natural to thee. I heard thee say but 
now, " thou IWdst not that." 

Exercise 85. Z3, Ibz^ Id. 

Bxxlby hulbsy oldj mild^ cold, gild, Held, child, told. 

There too the E/6e, with gentle murmur, glides. 
He toifed, and moiled, poor muck-worm ! Oft did 
the harvest to his sickle yield. Be asachi/(/in meek 
simplicity. 

Exercise 86. Mz, Idst. 

Oilds, &elds, folds, yields, wilds, boldest, shiehPst. 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gi/d5. Drowsy 
tinklings lull the distant (olds. Not proud Olympus 
yie^ a nobler sight Thou yiehPst to fate without 
a murmur now. 

Exercise 87. If, Ifs. 
Se(^ wolf, pelf, &helf, elf, gulf, sylphs, elfs, galfs. 
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O how se(jf-fettered is the grovelling sonl ! Though 
guifs yawned under thee, 1 would not leave thee. It 
is the vulture's abode, the v^oif^s dreary cave. 

Exercise 88. Iff, Iflh, Idzh, Idihd. 

Ingnff^dy tv/elfthj bilge, indufge, bilged, Andulg'^d. 

The lake is ingulfed amid sheltering hills. I, with 
them, the iweffth night kept the watch. Indu/sfC 
no useless wish, but be content. ^He iiidu/ged hia 
wit and lost his friends. 

Exercise 89. ZA:, Iks, Ikst, Ikt, 

EZfe, mi/Ar, bu/Ar, effi», si//c5, mi/A:'5^, milled, mulct. 

Crowned with her pail, the tripping mi/Ar-maid 

sings. In ailJcs and satins new, we worship in these 

days. The kiue were millc'dj and flocks were in the 

folds. 

Exercise 90. Zm, Imdj Imz^ ImsL 
EZm, fiZm, wheZm'd, fiZm^, reaZm^, overwheZm'5^. 
J'he heathen heel her helm has crushed. The steed 
was barbed and the warrior helmed. Films slow- 
gathering dim the sight. Thou overwheZ/w'^Z them 
with the whirlwind's sweep. 

Exercise 91. In, tp, Ips, Ipst, Ipt, Iptst. 
. StoZ'n, swoZw, pu/p, whelps, scaZp'^Z, helped, help^dsU 
Even our falZ^w fortunes lay in light. Feeble 
Csesars shrieked for heZp in vain. The Kips have 
pinnacled in clouds their snowy scaZp^. Thou 
scaZy^Z thy victim while his pulse yet beats. I was 
the first that helped thee to the crown. Those 
crumbling piles thou help'dst to rear. 

Exercise 92. Is. ^ 

FaZse, dulse, else, pulse, impuZ^e, repuZ^e. 
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Oft by false learning is good sense defaced. How 
wearily at times the pulse doth beat. E/5e, whence 
this pleasing hope, this fond desire ? 

Exercise 93. Ist 

RuP5^, fitPst, cdilPst, idilPstj wheePstj xolVsty convulsed. 

Thou idVst existence with Thyself alone. Thou 

marshaZr^^ me the way that I was going. Thou 

c^lVst its children a happy band. Life flutters con- 

vufa'rf in his quivering limbs. 

Exercise 94. Z/, Z/A, Iths. 

BoUj wiZZ, guiZ^, wea/ZA, fiZZA, steaZZA, heaZZA^. 

Wisdom finds an equal portion deaZZ to all man- 
kind. Misery is wed to guiZZ. HeaZZA consists with 
temperance alone. Here shaZZ thou gaze on villages, 
and tiZZA, and herds. In drinking heaZZA^, men but 
invite disease. 

Exercise 95. ItSy list. • 

FauZZ5, boZZ5, meZZ*, assauZZ*, -haZZ'^Z, meWst 
The assauZ^5 of discontent and doubt repel. A 
friendly eye could never see such fauZZ5. Meanwhile 
the clouds in airy tumuZZ^ fly. Thou meZZ'^Z with 
pity at another's woes. 

Exercise 96. Iv, Ivd. 

Twelve^ valve, helve, solve, revolve, xesohfd, inyoZv'dl 
O fix thy firm resolve, wisdom to wed. Now 
night's dim shades again invoZt;^ the sky. No pre- 
cious fate with mine invoZverf, my heart is fearless. 

Exercise 97. Ivz, IvsL 
Wolves, elves, shelves, valves, dissoZi;'5Z« revoZv'^Z. 
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Who would be free, themseZv^5 must strike the 
blow. Man resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the 
same. Thou solv^st the problem at the expense of life. 

Exercise 98. h. 

Toife, steafe, ca//5, ba/&, morafe, laureZ^, embroife. 

F00Z5 may admire, but men of sense approve. 
Man buys and se/&, — he steafe, he kills for gold. 
Peace rules the day, when reason rvdes the mind. 
F00& will rush in, where ange/5 fear to tread. 

Exercise 99. md, mdst. 

Fam^d, &eem% bloom'rf, illum'd, doom% doom^dst. 

Let us keep the soul embalmed/ in living virtue. 
The rose oeemed to weep for the buds it had left 
Thou doom?dst thy victims to untimely death. 

Exercise 100. mf, mfs, mfi. 

NywtpA, lymph, \xixxmph, irmmphs, nymphs, triumphed. 

This hour to Europe's fate shall set the iriumph' 
seal. What are man's triumphs, when they brightest 
seem ? Life's last raptuse irixxmphed o'er her woes. 

Exercise 101. mp, tnps, mpst, 

Fomp, lamp, lumps, Idimps, swamps, thump^st 
Through camp and court he bore the trophies of a 
conqueror. And a plump little child for a pendulum 
swung. How poor the pomps of earth compared 
with heaven ! Thou dampest their zeal, already on 
the wane. 

Exercise 102. mx, mst. 

Ctems, plum*, blooms, comes, tombs, doom^st, seem^st. 
The air seems hallowed by the breath of other 
3* 
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times. For thou art heedom^s now and htne-s. I 
love thee, winter, all unlovely as thou seew'^^. 

Exercise 103. m/, mts, mtst. 

Prompt^ contempt^ st'a,mp*d, crawipW, attempts, 
prompfsl. 

Be ever prompt to answer duty's call. He stamped, 
and fumed, and raved in vain. He tempts the peril- 
ous deep at dawn. Thou promptest the warrior to 
his deeds of fame. 

Exercise 104. nd, 

"End, lawrf, bond, stanrf, mindy hound, stuwwW. 

With heart and hand, Til by thee starz^. Peace 
hath her victories, no less renowned than those of 
war. Pine groves bend with soft and soul-like sound. 

Exercise 105. ndz, ndsL 

Ends, \ands, hands, bonds, minds, bend^st, setuPst 
The rivulet eends forth glad sounds. Hinds, with 
simple hands, shall dress thy rural tomb. Answer 
how thou iound^st me. In»a seven-fold twine thoa 
hend^st thy arch. 

Exercise 106. ng, (36) Elementary, not a Combination. 

Song, long', ring, wiwg*, bring*, swing*, wrong*, singling*. 

Its 6ol(»nm tones are ring-iwg' in my ear. DiTig*- 
dow/T) di^g'-dong-! merrily go the bells. While hia 
parting- hun^* rich o'er the world. Exulting*, trem- 
bWfii^, raging, laiiJti?2g', possessed beyond the muse's 
painti/2g-. 

Exercise 107. ngd, ngdst. 

Wronged, wing-'djhang-'rfjtwang-'d, wrong^dst. 
They thronged around her magic cell. The snowy 
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wing-crf plover skims over the deep. The number 
may be hanged, but not be crowned. Tboa wtong^dsi 
thyself to write in such a case. 

Exercise 108. ngz. 

Sofiffs, (king's, nnffSj wing-^, wrong-^, Biiig*^, throng*i. 

Throwg-5 of insects in the glades try their thin 
vnng'S. From labor health, from health contentment 
springs. Peace scatters blessing*^ from her dewy 
wing's. 

Exercise 109. ngst^ ngth^ ngths. 

BXng^st, wTong^stj aing^sti cliwg^^^ streng-ZA, lengths. 

Thine is a strain to read amoTig*^^ the hills. 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. He was the proudest in his Bttengthy the 
manliest of you all. Short views we take, nor see 
the leng'^A^ behind. 

Exercise 110. ngk, ngkSy ngksL 
DrinAr, ranA:, pranA:^, lynx, thanA:'^^ thinA:'^^. 
Fruits were his food, his drinA: the crystal well. 
In each low wind methiwA:^ a spirit calls. Down 
bend the banA;^, the trees depending grow. O, deep- 
er than thou thiwA:'^^, I have read thy heart 

Exercise 111. ngkt^ ngkts, 

'R^nk^d, thawAr'd, wiwAr'rf, flan/c'c/, precinct, precinc^5. 

"Linked to thy side, through every chance I go. 
God had been thanked, and they began to eat Till 
Death winked at our hero as he passed. He has left 
the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Exercise 112. ndzh^ ndzhd. 
Hing-e, range, fringe, cringe, revenged, chang^(2. 
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Possessions vanisk and opinions chang*^. But with 
a frown, Reveng'e, impatient, rose. In all save form 
alone, how chaw^tfd / The pine is fring'ed with a 
softer green. 

Exercise 113. ns. 

Tense^ sense^ dawce, incewse, science, defence, 
expanse. 

In search of wit, some lose all common sen^e. 
Fools give to chance the glory of God's works. Like 
cool incense comes the dewy air. . The fire-flies glance 
through the myrtle boughs. 

Exercise 114. rut. 

Can5/, again^f, own*'^, minc'rf, crown'5^ incen^'d. 

No more shall nation again^^ nation rise. Give 
what thou can5^ ; without thee we are poor. Fairest 
of stars! thou crown's^ the smiling morn. At the 
intruding staff the adder lancet her arrowy tongue. 

Exercise 115. nsh, nsht. 

BencA, launch, quencA, avalanche, lannch^cL 
Now launcA the boat upon the wave.* Where 
forms and falls the avalancAe, — the thunderbolt of 
snow. QuencAed is the flame on Horeb's side. He 
is launcAerf on the wreck-covered river. 

Exercise 116. nt^nth^nihs, 

Len^, ran?, ten^A, labyrin^A, tenths. 

He wen? to see how money might be made, not 
spen?. Earthly pride is but the transient pagean? of 
an hour. Few speak, wild, stormy mon?A, in praise 
of thee. A labyrin?A of ruins, Babylon spreads over 
the blasted plain. Here we may see the hy^cintVs 
neglected hue. 
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Exercise 117. nts^ ntst. 

Wan^s, ientSj events, elements, hau^'^^, vr^Mfst, 
Coming ewents cast their shadows before. Ne^ 

porteTi^* now our foes amaze. Be wise as serpen^^ 

and harmless as doves. His ready smile a parent'; 

warmth expressed. Why haun^'5^ thou the land 

where thy kindred sleep ? 

Exercise 118. nz. 

"hens, me^ns, yane5, ^ns, gaiTt^, gle7£5, ordains. 

Slow and steady v^ins the race. Blest are the 
feasts which simple plenty crowns. Of all that's 
holy, holiest is the good xnan^s pall. 

ExERtlSE 119. pi. 

P/ume, phid, plod, dimple, people, ripple. 

There is no breeze upon the fern, no npple on the 
lake. P/aid and j9/umage were tossed in air. It 
was repfete with joy. The joZoughman homeward 
ptods his weary way. 

Exercise 120. pld^pldst. 

Dimprd, \x^mpVd, peopPd, dapjoPrf, piitpPd, tram- 
pFdst. 

His dust lies tram/?^ed in the noiseless ground. 
Morn is gleaming in the ddippled east. He treads 
the peopled ways of life. Thou treimpPdst of old 
on the necks of the brave. 

! 

^ Exercise 121. ph,plst. 

Temples, dimples, Sipples, ripples, scruples, tr^mpPst 
Old age has on their temples shed her silver frost. 

Thou rippPst the surface of the sleeping wave. Thoa 

tram^r^^ in scorn on the lowly flower. 
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Exercise 122. pn^pnd^pnx. 

His ears are open to the softest cry. Like the 
meteor's flash, it will deepen the night. The ripened 
corn before his sickle felL The ceaseless flow of 
feeling deepens still. 

Exercise 123. pr. 

Pride, praise, jwime, prove, prune, imprint, im- 
pression. 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. Prompt 
to relieve, the prisoner sings his praise. Those best 
can bear reproof who merit praise. 

Exercise 124. ps^pst 

lApSj stopSj trap^, ropes, drops, hopes, droop^st 
Fix thy hopes on the sure basis of eternity. 

Thought stops her bold career, and fancy droops. 

Thou, O sickness, wrnpp^sl the world in clouds. 

Long years have els-ps^d since I gazed on the scene. 

Exercise 125. pt. 

"Wept, slept, accept, dropped, r^pt 

The clouds be few, that intercept the light of joy. 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime. The scam- 
pering hare outstripped the wind. A school-boy 
would be vfhipped, who read so ill. 

Exercise 126. pts, ptst, pth, pths. 

Precepts, intercep?5, ELCcepfst, depth, depths. 
Just precep^5 are from great examples given. Ac- 
cepfst thou in kindness the proffered pledge ? Launch 
not beyond thy dep^A, but be discreet From the 
dep^ of air comes a still vpice. 
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Exercise 127. rh. 

Orb, garft, curb, superb, disturb, barft, verb, absorft. 

A keeper of the chase, thy g^rb bespeaks. Curb, 
O curb thy headlong speed. And yet thy full orb 
burns with flash unquenched and bright 

ExEKCiSE 128. rhd,rbdsU 

CurVd, garfe'rf, orVd, barft'rf, absorft'rf, curVdsU 
The lake is garfr^^/ in sunless majesty. He was 
totally ^h^orbed in his studies. No drums Avstarbed 
his morning sleep. Then thou curVdst thy mad 
career. 

ExEKCisE 129. rhz,rhst 

Orbs, g2Lrbs, bar65, verbs, disturd^, curfe'*^, absorft'*^. 

Not a breath disturfr^ the deep serene. The sim- 
pler comes for her 65 of power on thy banks to look. 
Thou harb^st the dart, that rankles sore within. 

ExEscisB 130. rd. 

Bird, cord, absurrf, word, herrf, regar^^ reward^ hardL 
Let your sword be bared, alone at wisdom's call. 
Embroidered sandals glittered as he trod. Guard 
well thy sail from passion's sudden blasts. 

Exercise 131. rd%,rdst 

Bird^ cords, words, rewards, guards, regard's^ 
Silver cords to earth have bound me. How wild- 
ly the sea-birds cry ! Guards .' ts^ke Pythias away 
to execution. Thou reward's/ the evil and the good. 

Exercise 132. tf, rfs, rg, rgt. 

Turf, whar/", serfs, dwar/s, iceberg*, ice!berg*s. 
Every tu^, beneath their feet* shall be a soldier't 
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sepulchre. When dwarf* and pygmies shall to giants 
grow. In polar seas, where iceberg* have their home. 

Exercise 133. rdzh^ rdzhd. 

Larg-c, urge, charg-^, scourg^rf, urg^rf, enlarged 
Toward the verge sweeps the wide torrent To 
the charg*^ ! heaven's banner is o'er us. Not a sol- 
dier discharg"erf his farewell shot. 

Exercise 134. rk^rks. 

DarAr, lar&, worfe, harAr, marfo, barA;5, monarcA*. 

Rise with the larfe, and with the larA to bed. Mer- 
cy becomes a monarcA better than his crown. He 
imrks their track, and guides their fiery wheels. 

Exercise 135. rkst, rkt^ rktst. 

Work^stj imrk^stj lur&'d, embarAr'rf, bar&'rfs^. 

MarA:'*^ thou, my son, yon woodsman gray ? For 
this he worked, for this forsook his bed. I marked 
it well ; 'twas black as jet Of yore lur/^dst thou in 
caverns of the deep. 

Exercise 136. rl. 

Curlj pearZ, snarZ, marZ, whiW, gir/, furi, hnrL 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curt Ter- 
ribly the hoarse and rapid whir/pools rage. There 
the peaW-shells spangle the flinty snow. 

Exercise 137. rld^rldst. 

World, curPd, whirfrf, gnarf rf, ixxrVdst, hurPdst 
A gilded insect to the world you seemed. Once 
roundf his l\ead the war-cloud curled. The ensigns 
of union are in triumph unfurferf. Thou hurPdst the 
•peat that prostrate laid thy foe. 
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ExsEcisE 138. rldz^rh, at. 

Worlds^ pear/s, curlSj snarfe, whirfe, curPstj fnrPst. 

What are ten thousand worlds, compared with 
God ? They are glittering pearls of the dewy night 
But oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. Again thou 
unfnrZ'^^ thy trembling wings. 

Exercise 139. rm. 

Arm, warm, harm, form, charm, alarm, iarm, storm. 

Soft showers distilled, and suns grew warm in vain. 
Hast thou a charm, to stay the morning star in his 
steep course? Arm! arm! it is — it is the cannon's 
opening roar ! 

EzESCiSE 140. rmd, rmdsU 

Arm'd, harm'rf, warm'rf, iorrn^d, iorm^dst, charm'd^^. 

Armed, say you? Armed, my lord. The stork, 
2X^rmed at sight of mail, affrighted fled. Who 
formed the paradise, he never asks. Thou arm^dst 
the hand that laid thee low. 

ExEBCiSB 141. rmx, rmsi, rmth. 

Arms, warm^, forrn^, storms, alarms, charm'^^, 
warm^A. 

The surly storms are softened into joy. Not Ti- 
tian's pencil could such form^ display. Thou charm'5^ 
the ear with thy soft melodies. With honest warmiSA 
he turns to bless his Maker. 

Exercise 142. m. 

Mom, scorw, ur», bum, borne, torn, lear», return. 

Straight let us turn our trumpets to the hills. 
Live, stung by the scorn of thy own bosom. The 
echoing horn no more shall rouse them. He listens 
to the call of incense-breathing mom. 
4 
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Exercise 143. md, mdst 

Burw'rf, scorn^dj learw'cf warw'd, discem'd, return? dsL 

Their bones lie whitening in the C3,vemed deep. 

Warwerf by the signs, in hast.e they shelter seek. I 

have scornedy and still do scorn to hide my sense of 

wrong. It is well thou le^im^dst that lesson young. 

Exercise 144. mz, mst 

Moms, urns, horns, caverns, leanw, turw'5^, scom'^^. 

Such fair morns once smiled on Eden's bloom. 
On the golden wave the sunset burns afar. Thou 
scom^st the inglorious sacrifice. Thou wam^st me 
to the lonely shrine. 

Exercise 145. rp, rps^ rpt. 

Harp, warp, sharp, carp, usurp, harps, warped. 

In Judah's hall the harp is hushed. Time is the 
wa^T? of life ; O, weave it well. To their harps di- 
vine, they sing the vesper hymn of praise. Trade 
hath usurped the land, and dispossessed the swain. 

Exercise 146. rs, rsh. 

Purse, scarce, horse, curse, fierce, nurse, harsh. 

Scarce could they see or hear their foes. Fierce 
to the breach their coniirades sprung. His horse was 
not a whit inclined to tarry there. I come to pluck 
your berries harsh and crpde. 

Exercise 147. rst, rsts. 

First, worst, burst, nursed, cursed, pierc'rf, \mrsts. 

There came a bur5/ of thuncler sound. Blasphem- 
er! dar'st thou murmur even now? Proud Nimrod 
first the bloody chase began. Accursed be the fagots 
that blaze at his feet A flood of glory hursts from 
all the skies. 
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Exercise 148. rt. 

Art, port, dirt, c^rt, heaW, part, Rirt, star/, imparl. 

How vast is nrt, how narrow human wit! The 
hear/ may give a useful lesson to the head. Act 
well your par/, there all the honor lies. * 

Exercise 149. rts, rtst. 
Arts, ports, car/s, hear/s, flir/5, courts, star/'^/, hurfst. 
Things are not always done by star/^. The bound- 
ing fawn now dar/5 along the glade. The spor/5 
of children satisfy the child. With these thou Airt^stj 
for those thou bast a smile. 

Exercise 150. rth, rths, 
Ear/A, wor/A, north, mirth, forth, hear/A, hearths. 
Pay no moment, but in purchase of its wor/A. 

For them no more the blazing hear/A shall burn. 

From this day forth I'll use you for my mirth. They 

have given the lovely to ear/A'5 embrace. Our 

hear/A^ shall be kindled in gladness. 

Exercise 151. rtsh, rtsht. 

MarcA, larcA, starcA, porcA, ^rch^d, searched, parcA'i 

We may resume the marcA of our existence. The 

larcA has hung all its tassels forth. In searcA of 

happiness, her own sweet paths we flee. Pygmies 

are pygmies still, though perched on Alps. 

Exercise 152. rv^rvd^rvist. 

Nen;e, swerve, curve, serve, curv'd, starv'df, pre- 
serv^dst 

I found Herculean nerve hid in thy tuneful arm. 
Swerve not from duty's path, however rough. Life 
is thus preserved, and peace again restored. The 
pilgrim fktheirs thou presierv'rf^/ from winter's cold 
and storms. 
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ExERCiSB 153. rvz^ rvst. 

Nerves^ curves, Bwerves, nerv^st, curv^st, preserv^si 

No monumental stone preserves his name. Then 

the firmest nerves shall tremble. The highest meed 

of praise he well deserves. I thank thee for the 

word ; thou nen;'^^ my arm. 

ExEscisE 154. rz. 

Bar5, war5, star5, spar5, wear^, tear*, pear«, snuffer*. 

The wide earth bear* no nobler heart than thine. 
Like broken waves their square* retire. We leap at 
star*, and fasten in the mud. There'* not a breath 
of wind upon the hill. In glory's fire* shalt thou 
dry thy tear*. 

EZEBCISE 155. sf. 

Sphere, spheroid, sphinx, spherical. 

The freed soul soars beyond this little sphere. Tell 
US — for doubtless thou canst recollect — to whom 
should we assign the *pAinx's fame ? 

ExEBcisE 156. shr. 

ShriU, *Arine, *Arank, *Ariek, *Aroud, *Arub, *Arive. 

He came to *Arive the dying, bless the dead. The 
bat, *Arill *Arieking, wooed his flickering mate. To 
leafless *Arubs the flowery palms succeed. And 
fireedom *Arieked as Kosciusko fell. 

ExEBcisE 157. sk, skr. 

Skill, skip, tsisk, *can, *cAeme, ca*^e, *ereen, *cribe. 

But here the needle plies its busy ta*A:. His C2isque 
is circled by an ivy wreath. It is a land un*eathed 
by *corching tear. The sea-bird's wild *cream is 
heard afar. Across the wiry edge he drew the Screak- 
ing file. 
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ExEBCiSE 158. 8k8^ tkst, iki. * 

Pe«ii», ta^Au, moBques^ ^Kst, beisk?stj tisk^dj risl^d. 

Well pleased to find it such, he tisks no more. 

AsJs^st thou to whom belongs this valley fair ? He 

risked his own, another's life to save. The black 

scorpion backed in palace courts. 

Exercise 159. si. 

iSfime, «/ave, ^fow, iTeep, whis^fe, apos^fe, ^fope, «/eet. 

Slow tolls the village dock the drowsy hour. The 
zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep. The 
thorn and the thistle grew broader and higher. 

ExEsciSE 160. sldj slx^ slst. 

WhistPdj nestles^ apostles, muscles, rxisttsty nestPst 

. Over the moors the loud blast whis^ferf shrill. The 

grass rustles drearily over nis urn. Like bristles over 

him, his coarse fur he rears. Brave forest-oak, thou 

wres^P^^ singly with the gale. 

Exercise 161. sm. 

&nile, ^mite, ^moke, smooth, «masb, smuggle. 

A fresher green the smiling leaves display. He 
woke to die midst flame and smoke. The smooth 
stream in smoother numbers flows. Hope comes 
with smiles the hour of pain to cheer. 

Exercise 162. sn, sndj snz^ snst. 

Snow, sneer, pers'w, less'w'rf, pers'ws, listens, less'n's^. 

How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon this snow. 
He always read it with a sneering tone. He listened 
to the music of the rolling spheres. How the eye of 
beauty glis^am, when music awakes her inmost soul I 
Onward thou has^en's^ with fawnlike tread. 
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Exercise 163. sp, spl, 

SpB-Hj speedj spar, was/?, lisp, grasp, sp/een, splendid. 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. The 

stubble land was crisp with frost, i^ort leaped up 

and seized his beechen spear. They wrapped the 

ship in splendor wild. 

Exercise 164. spr. 

i^ray, spring, sprain, sprig, spread, sprout, sprightly. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
Flush in Spring's footsteps, spra,ng herbage and flow- 
ers. Modest plainness sets off sprightly wit 

Exercise 165. sps, spt 

Grasps, lispsj wasps, clasps, grasp'd, clasp'rf, lisp'c/. 

How pure the prayer that childhood lisps.' The 
youthful ivy clasps the elral? Pope lisped in numbers, 
for the numbers came. He grsisped his blade, as if 
a trumpet rang. 

Exercise 166. st. 

S^and, s^op, stove, s^ar, has^, bes^, testj notic'eJ, 
entic'rf. 

The stormy March has come at las^ iSand ! the 
ground's your own, my braves ! Has^ thou a charm, 
to s^ay the morning s^ar ? No one noticee^ him, no 
one gave him a welcome. 

ExEkcrsE 167. sir. 

Scroll, stream, s/rive, strong, s^rown, s/rains, 
minstrel. 

They have s^rown the dust on the sunny brow. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide. Nor 
friend, nor ^^ranger hears their dying cry. There to 
high strains the minstrel harp I tuned. 
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Exercise 168. sts^ stst. 

"^stSj tQ.steSj crests, co?istSj rest^st, tasfsty enlisfst. 

The sounding darts in iron tempe^^5 flew. Crests 
rose and stooped, and rose again. All things seem 
large, which we through m\sts descry. Now, with 
what awe thou li^^'^^ the wild uproar : 

Exercise 169. (38) tkn, thnd, thndst, thnz, ths, tkt. 

"Length^ streng^A'w'd, lengthWdstj strengthens, 
youths, betroth^cL 

Who would lengthen out the span of human life ? 
These silver locks proclaim my leng/Ae»'<i years. He 
streng^Ae»5 the perilous hour with prayer. Palsied 
now is the arm thou strengthen* dst, Fai/A's raised 
eye is always fixed on Heaven. She was earJy be- 
troth^d to a Highland chief. 

Exercise 170. thr. 

Throb, throne, thrive, thr\l\, three, ^Aread, ^Arough. 

TArice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just 
Soft as the ^Arill that memory ^Arows acro.«s the soul. 
His voice was like the voice of ^Aree. They ^Aronged 
around her magic cell. 

Exercise 171. (39) thd. 

'Breathed, sootK'd, wiith^d, ba^AW, smoo^A'dL 
He was sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust. But nature brea^A^rf rebuke and dread. His 
manly lip was wrea^Acrfwith smiles. Theyshea^Atfrf 
their sworJs for lack of argument. 

Exercise 172. (39) thz, thst* 

"Bathes, tithes, psiths, odiths, smoo/.Vs^ writh'^st 
A soothing influence brea^Ae^ around the plaCe. 
Some fond legend soothes his infant hours. The 
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paMs of glory lead but to the grave. O guilt ! thou 
ba^A'^^ the world in tears. 

Exercise 173. fZ, tld^ tldsU 

Ti/fe, cat^fe, gen^fe, rat/fd, WtVd, TSiUPdst. 
. Round me the smoke and shout of bat//e roIL 
The reef points rattle on the shivering sail. He prat- 
tled less, in accents void of guile. Thou BtaitPdst 
the slumbering tenants of these shades. 

Exercise 174. thy tbt. 

Titles J t\Jiitle$,.m2intleSy battfe^, stdLrtPsty rQ,itP$t 
I saw him on the hoXtle^s eve, when like a king he 
bore him. How the blood warms and man^/e5 round 
the heart ! The wild deer thou ^taxtPst in the forest 
shade. 

Exercise 175. tn, tnd, tnz. 

Kit^'n, miU% butf w, writ^'w, Bweefn^d^ whi^'w*. 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight! 
Hope can relieve the gloom, and swee^ew all my 
toil. The feathered snow now whitened the ground. 
Thy mercy &weetens the cup of woe. 

Exercise 176. tr. 

IVibe, /read, /rade, troop, traitor, tremble. 

Time's giddy arch with trembling foot we /read. 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things I 2Vue 
as the steel of their tried blades. 

Exercise 177. tsh. 

Cftarm, c/iime; cAoose, ricA, toucA, ca/cA, wa/cA. 

I with them, the third Jiight, kept the wa/cA. Hope, 
the cAarmer, lingered still behind. Youth is not ricA 
in time ; it may be poor. 
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Exercise 178. tsht, UhtsL 

ToucA'c?, "w^tch^dj reacA'c/, sna^cA'cf, toucKdst 
Hence have I v/aitched while others slept. Apollo 
rapt us when you toucAgrf the lyre. O Thou, who 
toxich'dsi Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

Exercise 179. ts^ tst. 

BatSy Bpots, Toots^ sla/65, h^tSj notesj Bitfstj shou^'^^ 

Ten censure wrong, for one who unites amiss. 

The flu^a'^ soft no^e5 fall gently on the ear. Thou 

migh^^^ have been free. Spirit of fireedom! once 

on Phyle's brow thou s^tPst. 

Exercise 180. vd^ vdst 

lAv^dj belov'd, sav'^, mov'rf, lov'^^, ssiV^dst 
Hope, enchanted, smiled, and wavcrf her golden 
hair. He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain. Thou depriv'e^^^ me of ^ I then possessed. 

Exercise 181. vZ, vldy vlst, viz, 

E«;7, shoi;7, ravVfd, shrivUrdj shov^lst^ ev^ls. 

Their hopes still grovel in this dark sojourn. It 
seared and shtivelPd up his heart The clods of 
earth shall soon be shovelPd on him. Thou unr2iveirst 
the very threads of being. So shriv€/5 the leaf in 
the autumn blast 

Exercise 182. t^n, vnc, tmth, 

Si^v% drir'ii, crai?'n, heav'^w, raw'iw, elet;'n^A. 

Thy chains are burst, thy bonds are riven. Even 
half a million gets him no other praise. To God let 
thy heart and hours be given. He^ven^s sapphire 
arch is its resplendent dome. 
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Exercise 183. vz, vat. 

Wai;M, grov^^, leai;e5, pioveSy mov^st^ tblv^sL 
The waves roll gently on beneath thy bark of hope. 
The groves were God'^ first temples. The fanning 
west wind scarcely stirs the leave*. Weigh well thy 
words before thou giv^st them breath. 

Exercise 184. zd, 

Ga^'rf, rai^'rf, blajs'rf, u^'d, pris'rf, exposed 
Sudden he gazed^ but wist not what to do. No 
cheerful light tlie long-cloj(e<i sash conveyed. Here 
buds and leaves are gracefully disposed. 

Exercise 185. zl, zld, zldst, zUt^ zlz, 

HsizHj mistletoej ddLZzPd, ddizzPdst, puzzPstj puzzles. 
O ! the mis//etoe bough, that hangs in the hall. 
My eyes are da^zzled with the rustling flame. Thou 
pnzzPdst the brain of the ancient sage. Thou dazcT*^ 
the eye with thy flaming rays. Sage as the lawyer, 
who puz:;/&5 over a doubt 

Exercise 186. zm^ zmz^ zn, 

Pri^wi, chasms, froc'w, pmotij crim.^o», blazon. 

Through the fearful chasm, the deep sky shone. 
The billows sink to chasms low He sinks exhaust- 
ed on the frozen ground. It is darkly painted on the 
crimson sky. 

Exercise 187. %nd, xnz, znst. 

BlacVrf, crims'n'rf, seas'n*, blac'/i5, reas'w's/. 

Arabia's vrmsoned sands returned the fiery col- 
umn's glow. Thou hast all reasons for thine o>\n, 
O Death I Ye labor hard to smother reasons lay. 
How well thou reason' si, time alone can show. 
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TABLE FOR REVIEW 

OF 

COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS, ARRANGED 
BY THE FINAL SOUND. 

[The following exerdses are intended for daily review, after the pupils 
hare practised sufficiently on the preceding ; the class can utter them 
simultaneoualy. Utter the word first; next, the combinaiion; then, 
the toord again.] 

Exercise 188. 

Lb, hnlb. — ^rb, gar6. — bd, probed. — ^rbd, absorbed. 
— gd, beg'ged, — iigd, belo/ig'ed.— dzhd, im^Lged. — 
Idzhd, bilged. — ndzhd, tdLnged. — rdzhd, urged. — ^Id, 
gold. — bid, trembled. — did, peddled. — gld, xmngled. — 
kid, twinkled. — pld, dimpled. — rid, -world. — ^sld, wbis- 
tled. — ^tld, rMled. — vld, shrivelPd. — ^zld, puzzled. — md, 
Tk'Qjnied. — Imd, overwhe/merf. — rmd, formed. 

Exercise 189. 

Nd, lawrf.— dnd, hardened. — fnd, deafened. — knd, 
vrsJeened. — pnd, shdirpened. — rnd, warned. — snd, les- 
sened. — ^tnd, whitened. — thnd, lengthened. — ^znd, bla- 
zoned. — rd, guarrf. — ^vd, proved. — Ivd, resolved. — ^rvd, 
Bta.rved. — ^zd, gazed. — ^^thd, brea^thed. — ^If, ahelf, — raf, 
triumph. — rf, turf. — sf, sphere. — rg, iccberjg'. — hsh, 
bench. — rsh, mar^A. — ^tsh, chatm. — ^rtsh, marcA. 

Exercise 190. 

Dth, width.— {th, fi/tt.— Ifth, twelfth.— Ith, 4ea?th. 
— rmth, wa,rmth. — ngth, length. — ^nth, tenth. — ^pth, 
depth. — ^rth, north. — ksth, ^izth. — ^Idzh, indu/g'e. — 
ndzh, r2inge. — rdzh, barge. — ^Ik, silk. — ngk, thank. — 
ik, mark. — sk, task. — bl, ftfind.— dl, cradle. — fl, /oor. 
— ^, glove. — ^kl, twinA:/e. — pi, plan. — spl, 5jp/endid.— i 
rl, furl — si, sleep. — ^tl, gen^te. — vl, shoi;e/. — zl, dazzle. 
—4m, realm. — ^rm, warm. 
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Exercise 191. 

Sm, smile. — thm, rhythm. — zm, pri^m.— dn, hiden. 
— fn, dea/ew. — ^thn, lengthen. — 39thn, hedithen. — ^kn, 
U)ken. — ^In, stolen. — pu, sharpen. — ^rn, morn. — sn, les- 
sen. — ^tn, written. — vn, seven. — zn, frozen. — Ip, help. 
— mp, pomp. — ^rp, ha.rp. — sp, span. — br, 6rave.^-dr, 
dream. — fr, frown. — ^gr, green. — ^shr, shrine. — ^kr, 
crime. — skr, screen. — pr, pride. — spr, sprain. — ^tr, 
<ribe.— str, strive. — ^thr, ^Arone. 

Exercise 192. 

Fs, pu^s. — ^Ifs, gnlfs. — mfs, triuwpAs. — ^rfs, dwarfs. 
— ^®ths, tru^As.— <lths, brea^ftAs. — Itfes, heaZi^As.— nths, 
months. — ngths, le7ig*^As. — ^pths, depths. — ^rths, hear^A^. 
— ^ks, oaA:s. — ^Iks, sites. — ^ngks, tban/cs. — ^rks, marfo. — 
sks, desA;s. — ^Is, pulse. — ns, dense. — ps, lips. — ^Ips, 
whelps. — mps, lamps. — ^rps, ba^^^s. — sps, lisps.— rs, 
horse. — ^ts, boQ^s.— fts, tufts. — ^kts, fac^s. — Its, meA^. 
— ^mts, prompts. 

Exercise 193. 

Nts, events. — ngkts, precincts. — pt9, precepts. — 
rts, dar^s.— sts, mis^s. — ^rsts, thirsts. — ft, soft. — ^Ift, in- 
gulfed. — mft, triuwipAcrf. — nsht, Isiunched. — tsht, 
toucAerf. — rtsht, marcAcrf. — kt, fac^. — Ikt^ milked. — 
ngkt, thaw&cd. — ^rkt, marArcrf.— skt, haskecL — ^It, saft. — 
mt, prompt. — nt, wsnt. — ^rnt, burn^. — pt, kep^ — ^Ipt, 
helped. — ^rpt, wdorped. — spt, lisped. 

Exercise 194. 

Rt,'par^. — st, steel. — bst, proft's^. — ^rbst, curfr's^. — 
dst, dids^.— bdst, prbVdst — gdst, hegg^dst — ^Idst, 
gild St. — bldst, trembPdst. — didst, brirfZ'^^. — ^fldst, tri- 
fldst. — gldst, mingVdst — ^kldst, tvjinkVdst — pldst, 
tro^mprdst. — ^rldst, cur^rfs^. — sldst, rustPdst — tldst, 
stdirtPdst. — ^zldst, dazzPdst. — vldst, shovelPdst. — mdst, 
9eem^dst. — ^rmdst, WBrm^dst. 
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EXEHCISE 195. 

Jldst, BeruPsL — fndst, deafen^dst — kndst, hear- 
ken^dst — ^ngdst, ^xovg^dst — thndst, sirengthen^dst. — 
rndst, ixxrn^dst — sndst, Ihten^dst — zndst, reELSor^dst. 
— vdst, lov^dsL — rvdat, serv^dst. — ^rdst, reward**^. — 
fst, scoff^sL — Ifst, ingulf ^st, — mfst, iTmmph\st. — gst, 
hegg'st — ngst, bring*' 5/. — ndzhst, rawg-'s^ — ^Idzhst, in- 
du^'5^. — ^rdzhst, nrg^st — ^kst, awaA:**^. — Ikst, milk'st. 

Exercise 196. 

Ngkst, thank^st — rkst, m^rk^st. — skst, ba**'^^ — 
thst, smoo^A'5^. — ^Ist, whilst, — blst, humbPsL — dist, 
{ondPst. — ^flst, rufJFsL — gist, ming-Pst. — ^klst, sparAr/'s^. 
— plst, ix^mpPst, — rlst, fwPsL — slat, rastPst — tlst, 
9X2ittPst — vlst,shoi;e//'5^.— zlst, dazzPst, — mst, seem^st 
— ^Imst, whelni'st. — rmst, viarm^st. — ^nst, csLUst. — knst, 

Exercise 197. 

Pnst, ^h^rperCst — rnst, xeixxrrist — snst, lis^ew'^^— 
thnst, lengthen! st, — znst, re^sorCst, — pst, bop'*^. — ^Ipst, 
\elp'st — mpst, ihnmp'st, — rpst, w^rp^st — spst, lisp^st, 
— rst, worst, — t^t, shou^'5^. — ftst, lift'st, — tshtst, 
touch'dst — ktst, enac^'5^. — Iktst, mWdst, — ^rktst, lurA;- 
^dst — Itst, meWst — ratst, prom^^'s^ — iitst, waw^'5/. 

Exercise 198. 

Ptst, accept St — Iptst, help^dst — ^rtst, ^wPst — stst, 
cnMsfst — rstst, hmsfst — ^vst, \ov*st. — ^Ivst, resoZv's^. 
— ^rvst, preserv'5^ — ^®tht, betro^A'rf. — ^Iv, twelve, — ^rv, 
nerve, — ^bz, ^obs, — Ibz, hvJbs. — ^rbz, orbs. — dz, deeds. 
— ^Idz, fields, — rldz, worlds, — ndz, ends, — ^rdz, w^rds, 
— gz, hag-s, — ^rgz, iceberg*^.— Iz, sai/5. — biz, troubles, 
— dlz, padrf/^5. — flz, ruffles, — glz, eagles, 
c 
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EXERCISE 199. 

Klz, Qpsrkles. — plz, temples, — rlz, curls, — slz, mus- 
cles, — tlz, titles, — viz, evils, — zlz, puzzles, — mz, times, 
— Imzj oyerv/helms. — rmz, storwi^. — thmz, logari^Am^. 
— ^zmz, pnsms. — nz, dens, — ngz, riwg-*. — dnz, -ws.rdens. 




TO TEACHERS. 



In the preceding Exercises, one thing only was to be tanght; and, that 
the pupiVs attention might not be diyertcd from the one thing^ no regard 
Afas to be paid to the sense. In the following Lessons, which are de- 
signed to be read while the pupil is reviewing the Exercises, be certain 
that he fully understands the meaning of one extract before he proceeds 
to another. Such questions, growing out of the subject, as will be na(^ 
urally suggested to the teacher, should be put to the clasi^ from time to 
time, while a pupil is reading, to fix their attention and cause them to 
think. But prescribed questions, printed at the beginning or end of each 
lesson, would be, as every practical teacher well knows, about as useful 
as a S€i of questions to a Dictionary. The Lessons should not be hurried 
over. Experience tells us to teach ons thing at a time, and to do it 
thoroughlff. 



EEADING LESSONS. 



LESSON I. 

BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL. TELLING THE TRUTH. 

1. Well, my little friend, you have now laid aside 
your play, and, with clean hands and smiling face, 
have come to learn to read in your new book. Now 
your teacher will gladly welcome you to the school 
roomi and will always be pleased when you try to 
obey the directions which are given you. 

2. A teacher will respect and love those pupils 
who try to do what is required of them, even if they 
do not always succeed. How cheering it is, to see 
children striving to be good, and to perform their 
daily tasks ! How happy such children are ! 

3. If you pay attention, while the teacher explains 
a lesson, and shows you how to study it, you will be 
quite sure to understand and learn it; and you can 
go home to your parents, happy in having done your 
duty. And will they not rejoice, that their little girl 
or boy is trying to learn, and to please them ? 

4. I hope you will obey all the rules of the school, 
even if, at first, they seem very irksome, and subject 
you to niuch restraint; for you will thus form the 
habit of obedience, and, when you grow up, will be 
less liable to break the laws of the land, and to need 
punishment 

5. If you should ever disobey your parents #r 
teacher, or should be guilty of doing any thing wrong, 
you must not attempt to hide your fault by denying 
it It is better to tell the truth at once, and frankly 
confess that you have done wrong; your friends will 
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have confidence in your honesty and believe you, rtll 
you once deceive them. 

6. Children are liable to do wrong very often; and 
some, I fear, are not careful to tell the truth. How 
much they are to be pitied ! Now I have four rea- 
sons why I wish you never to tell a lie. 

7. Do you wish to know what these reasons are ? 
Same children, when they hear or see any thing that 
they do not .understand, always say, " What is the 
reason for this ? Why is it so ? Do tell me all about 
it." I think it will be best for you to know some of 
these reasons. 

8. First, lying is a very mean, low sin. Secondly, 
having told one lie, you will be likely to tell another 
and another, till you scarcely think any thing about 
the wickedness of lying. 

9. Thirdly, you will give yourself a great deal of 
pain and trouble. Lastly, God abhors lying lips. 
This you should think of more than all the rest; and 
it should check you, whenever you are inclined to 
lie, or — which is the same — to equivocate. 

10. I never knew a child, in the habit of telling 
lies, that was not thought mean and cowardly. It 
requires real courage to tell the truth at all times, and 
it is evidence of a noble heart. I will let you read 
one leaf in the history of a bad boy. 

11. Timothy Wardrope, instead of sitting still and 
studying, as he ought to do, is so naughty as to talk 
and play in school. This is very wrong, for he often 
makes so much noise, that he disturbs and annoys 
the other pupils. , 

12. But this is not the worst tiling he dots ; for, if 
the teacher says, " Why do you make such a noise, 
Timothy?" he answers, " I did not do it ; I was sit- 
ing still." Or if the teacher says, " Who is making 

• this noise ? " Timothy is always ready to say, " It is 
not I," although he may be, at the same time, the 
most noisy boy in the school. 

13. One day Timothy saw George, a very good 
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boy who sat next to him, have something which he 
thought he should like; so he marched up to the 
teacher, and said, " George has got something of 
mine." "What is it?" said the teacher. "That 
block in his hand ; I lost it this forenoon." 

14. As it happened, the teacher had seen George 
bring the block in the morning, and had told him to 
put it away ; so she kn^w that it did not belong to 
Timothy. " That is a wrong story, Timothy, for I 
know George had.it all the forenoon." 

15. " Well, then, he gave it to me this afternoon," 
said Timothy. Little George looked up with an 
honest face and said, " No, indeed, I did not give it 
to him." " George says he did not give it to you, 
Timothy," said the teacher,' " and he looks as if he 
spoke the truth." 

16. " Well, he said he would give it to me," an- 
swered the mean boy. " How was that, George ? " 
" I have not said any thing to him about it ; nor have 
I spoken to him at all," said the little fellow, with a 
look of surprise. 

17. " Now, Timothy," said his teacher, " I think you 
have told me three lies. Stop, degraded boy ! Do not 
try to patch up your falsehoods by telling more. You 
saw George have something which you wanted, and 
you said that you lost it this forenoon ; this I know 
to be a lie. 

18. " After^ this, you said that he gave it to you ; 
and then, that he promised it tg you. George says 
be did not do either ; therefore I believe these were 

» lies too.- Now look me in the face, sir, and tell me 
if it is not so." • 

19. He saw, by her eye, it would be of no use to 
t6ll any more falsehoods ; so he confessed that he had 
told three lies about the block. He showed a mean 
and cowardly spirit, in attempting to wrong another 
and cheat him out of his property by lying, und he 
gave himself and others much pain and trouble. 

20. " I have often told you," said the teacher, 

5* 
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«' what a wicked thing it is to lie ; that nobody will 
believe a boy or man who tells a falsehood : and that 
God, whf) sees all you do and hears all you say, ab- 
hors lying lips ; but I cannot see that all this has 
induced you to break off the habit. Every one will 
distrust you." 

21. Perhaps, little reader, you nnay say, " If I do 
tell lies once in a while, I shall not tell as many as 
that boy did." How do you know you shall not? 
There must have been a time when he told the first 
lie ; and if you tell one^ you may at last tell as 
many as he did. 

22. '' Well, I know I should not be so silly as to 
tell two or three different storie's about the same 
tbing." You are not sure of that. When you once 
begin to tell false stories.'you will think you are 
obliged to tell others to hide the first; and it will not 
be strange if you finally become such a liar, that 
nobody will know when to believe what you say. 

23. I know this would render you unhappy, if you 
bad any thing noble or honorable about you. If every- 
body thought ill of you and you knew they had no 
reason to think so, /conscious of doing right, it would 
not cause you much unhappiness. Time would 
show them their mistake. 

24. But if* you knew yourself to be a liar, you 
would feel that pt^ople ought not to believe you; you 
would know that you ought not to be trusted, and 
you could not help despising yourself. If you wish 
to be happy, then, you must be sure always to speak 
the truth. 

LESSON II. 

"I can't." 

1. Have these little words, so often spoken, ever 
been the source of good ? We shall see. "/can7," 
said little Mary Willis to her mother, when she first 
endeavored to instruct her in the use of the needle. 
" Mother, I never can learn to sew." 
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2. Poor child, she never could with that thought 
in her mind. She sat some time with her work in 
her hand, and with so sad a countenance, that her 
too indulgent mother at length permitted her to lay 
it by. *' /caw7," said the same little girl, when her 
teacher wished her to study a lesson. " It is so hard, 
I never can get it." 

3. So the book lay upon her desk, and she gazed 
listlessly upon its pages one moment; then she 
thought how very hard it was ; then she looked out 
of the window ; and at last appeared in her class 
with a very foolish look, £fnd was soon of course in 
her 'proper place, at the foot of it. 

4. "Jcaw7gain the prize," said she, "so there is 
no use in trying." I need not say she did not. Now 
this was a great mistake ; if she had not succeeded, 
she would still have known that she had done right, 
and would have felt happier that she had tried. 

5. Thus"/caw7" was Mary's constant compan- 
ion and dearest friend ; but she found it a deceitful 
one. As she passed from childhood to youth, the 
same trait was visible in her character. 

6. If a task was to be performed, " I carCt " was 
there to render it difficult; if a duty was required of 
.her, the same evil power was exerted to prevent her 
from performing it. Who would wish to be like 
Mary Willis ? 

7. But there is one case in which children should 
always say, " No, I can't ;" and that is, when they 
are tempted to do any wrong action. This was the 
way George Washington used the expression. 

8. Every child has read the story, and knows, that 
when Washington was a little boy, he had commit- 
ted a fault ; and when his father asked him if he 
knew who had done it, he acknowledged it imme- 
diately, and said, ^^ I canH tell a lie ; /did it" 

9. Who would not be like George Washington ? 
Now when bad children ask you to do any thing 
wrong, always imitate this example ; but, when your 
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parents and teachers wish you to do what they think 
is best for you, remember that "/ can7" is a very 
foolish and wicked expression. 



LESSON III 

PROFANITY. — LITTLE GEORGE ACTING ON PRINCIPLE. 

I 

1. As it can do no one the least good to swear, 
and as God has forbidden it, it must be both foolish 
and wicked to "take the Lord's name in vain.'' Yet 
we very often bear persons use profane language. 

2. Almost every day, as I walk through the street 
or sit by the window, I see groups of boys busy at 
their play, who seem as if they might be happy ; 
but, if I listen a few moments, I hear them use the 
holy name of God in vain ; and then I know they 
can be neither good nor happy. 

3. How can these little boys be so wicked ? Why 
is it that they wish to swear about everything? 
They niust surely know that it is wrong; but I can- 
not think they exactly understand the meaning of the 
words they use so often and so carelessly. 

4. Never trust the swearer. He who, without the 
smallest inducement of gain or pleasure, habitually 
breaks one of God's commandments, will break any 
or all, when strongly tempted. Besides, swearing is 
a sign of vulgar manners, selfish habits, and an un- 
manly spirit. 

5. If you would avoid this wicked habit and re- 
tain your self-respect, you must^be careful not to 
associate or play with those who use profane lan- 
guage. 

6. Little George was permitted by his parents, to 
play with those boys only who were good, and who 
would teach him no bad habits. 

. 7. He had been early taught that it was wrong 
to use wicked words or to quarrel; and he was un- 
commonly free from these vices. But his parents 
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were afraid, if he played with bad boys, he might 
learn to be like them. 

8. George thought, as all good boys do, that his 
father and mother knew best what was proper for 
him ; so he contented himself with playing alone, 
rather than to associate with, bad boys. 

9. But he loved to be with others as well as any 
little boy; and he played alone so much, that he ap- 
peared even more fond of company than other chil- 
dren. When he was surrounded by boys with whom 
his mother had given him permission to play, his 
foot was one of the fleetest and his voice one of the 
loudest among them ; and he seemed almost wild 
with pleasure. 

10. One Saturday, after George came home from 
school, his father said, " Well, my son, do you wish 
to go to the lumber yard with me this afternoon ?" 
" O yes, father," answered the little boy, " I should 
like very much to go." 

11. When they arrived at the lumber yard, his 
father found some men waiting for him, and George 
was left to amuse himself alone. In such a place, 
this was not a very difficult task ; for he could call 
one pile of boards his shop, another his house, and 
a third his barn. 

12. But soon a party of neatly-dressed boys came 
into the yard, and invited him to play with them. 
The boys were sons of gentlemen whom his father 
knew, and he gave George permission to play with 
them. 

13. He soon became well acquainted with his new 
playfellows, and in a little while was talking with 
them as familiarly as if they had'been his brothers. 
Perhaps, too, you might have seen him taking his 
turn to hide among th^ boards, and have heard his 
loud laugh, when his companions found him after a 
long search. 

14. George -played very happily for a short time ; - 
but it was not long before be came and seated him- 
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self on a pile of boards, near which- his father was 
at work, and b* gan to count the vessels that passed 
up and down the river. 

15. " Why, my son," said his father, " I thought 
you were having a fine time at play. Where are the 
boys ? Have they gone home ? " 

" No, sir." 

*' Why then did you not stay and play with them 
till I called you ? " 

16. »* I'did not want to play with them any long- 
er," said George. 

** But why not ? You do not often have an op- 
portunity to play with other boys, and I thought you 
would be very much pleased to. have company." 

17. " Well, father, I did want to play, but one of 
the boys is very wicked ; he swears. When I first 
heard him use profane words, I told him it was 
wrong ; but he only laughed, and soon did the same 
thing again. 

18. " I thought you would not have permitted me 
to play with them if you had known they used such 
language, so I came away and left them ; for I would 
rather not play at all, than to play with such wicked 
bovs." 

19. George controlled his selfish desire to play, 
and did at once what he rightly supposed his parents 
would wish him to do; though by remaining he 
would have violated no direct command. 

20. This is called acting on principle^ and doing 
our duty as far as we can understand it. Did George 
do right, then, to avoid temptation and forsake bad 
company ? I leave the answer, my little friend, to 
your good sense. 

21. I hope you will always shun the profane boy, 
if you cannot persuade him to give up the sinful 
practice. If you play with him, he will probably 
wrong you or injure you in some way ; or you may 
acquire his bad habits, and then you will be sure to' 
be uuhappy. 
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LESSON IV. 

ALBERT REPROVED BY HIS FATHER- 

1. " Albert, come h re a few minutes ; I wish to 
talk with you." 

2. " What will you talk about, father? " 

3. " About bomething that I want you to under- 
stand." 

4. " Then I am certain it will be well for me to 
know it. 1 will listen, sir." 

5. " And will you try to remember what I say ? ^ 

6. " Yes, father, I am sure I will." 

7. ^' Then hearken. Do you love me ? " 

8. " Why do you ask me that ? Dear, dear father, 
you know I do." 

9. "And why, Albert?" 

10. " Why ! how can I help it, when you have 
always been so kind to me, and loved me so much ? " 

11. *' I will not doubt your love. But tell me, 
would you like to hear my name used with disre- 
spect ? " 

12. " Indeed, I could not bear it ; and I would tell 
the boy that did so, what a wicked boy he was, — I 
am sure I would." 

13. '* I am glad, Albert, that you are "so zealous in 
my behalf ; now I want you to feel as much for 
your Heavenly Father, to whose tender mercies and 
loving kindness you owe so much." 

14. Albert looked very thoughtful, as if conscious 
that something wrong was coming out against him; 
and he blushed deeply. 

15. " Now, dear Albert, do not let me hear you 
again using, without respect or reverence, the name 
of your Heavenly FatFfer. It makes me feel as sad 
to hear you, as you would feel, if you should hear 
boys sporting with my name." 

16. Albert threw his arms around his father's neck, 
and wept bitterly ; never, after this, did he use the 
name of. his Heavenly Father with irreverence* 1 
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hope, little readers, that none of you will be less wise 
than Albert. 

LESSON V. 

TRY AGAIN. 

1. It is related of Timour, the great conqueror, 
that he was once forced in flying from his enemies, 
to hide in an old, ruined building, where he sat alone 
many hours. He tried to turn his mind from his 
troubles and to forget danger, by watching very 
closely an ant, that was carrying a grain of corn 
larger than itself, up a high wall. 

2. In its efforts to get up, he found that the grain 
fell sixty-nine times to the ground ; but the seventieth 
time, the ant reached the top of the wall with it. 
" This sight," said Timobr, " gave me hope and cour- 
age at the moment, and I have never forgotten the 
lesson taught me by the little ant." 

3. Now, children, when you have a difficult lesson 
to learn, and have tried sixty-nine times in vain to 
get it, try again; there is yet hope of success in the 
seventieth effort. You surely would be ashamed to 
show less perseverance than this little insect. 

4. And yet how much might man learn even from 
the inferior animals, if he would but see and think! 
I will tell you of one, who took a lesson of hope and 
courage from the conduct of a little spider. 

5. Robert Bruce was at one time, almost in de- 
spair of making good his right to the throne, and of 
restoring freedom to Scotland ; he had been so often 
defeated, and there seemed so little chance of suc- 
cess, that he doubted whether it was his duty to try 
again. 

6. While thus doubtful what he should do, Bruce 
looked upward to the roof of the cabin where he lay 
on his bed, and saw a spider, which, hanging at the 
end of a long thread of its own spinning, was trying 
to swing itself from one beam in the roof to another, 
iSar the purpose of fixing the line for its webr 
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7. The insect made the attempt again and again 
without success ; and at length Bruce counted that 
it had tried to carry its point six times, and had been 
as often unable to do so. 

8. It reminded him that he had himsell* fought 
just six battles, and that the poor, persevering spider 
was exactly in the same situation with himself, hav- 
ing made as many trials, and as often failed in what 
it aimed at. 

9. " Now," thought Bruce, "as I do not know what 
is best to be done, I will be guided by the spider. 

10. " K the insect shall make another eflfort to fix 
its thread and shall be successful, I will venture a 
seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland ; but if 
the spider shall fail, I will go away and never return 
to my native country again." 

11. While Bruce was forming this resolution, the 
spider made another attempt with all the force it 
could muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its 
thread on the beam, which it had so often in vain' 
tried to reach. 

12. Bruce seeing the success of the spider, was 
encouraged to make one more effort for his country, 
and as he never before gained a victory, so he never 
afterwards met with any great defeat. 

13. This story of a spider deciding the fate of a 
king may not be true, yet it seems very probable, and 
is generally believed in Scotland. At any rate, if 
we have any bad habits to overcome, it teaches us 
never to despair, but to persevere and try againy till 
we do succeed. * 

LESSON VI. 

HOW THE FLY WALKS ON THE WALL. 

1. " The other day, as we were sitting together in 

a room, we observed the w^ajj over our heads covered 

with flies ; we talked a long time about the way in 

which the fly stuck to the wall without falling down; 

6 
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and as we could not tell what^ kept him up, we 
agreed to ask you about it." 

2. I will tell you, children, very willingly. I do 
not wonder that you were unable to tell how the fly 
stuck to the wall ; for you never tried to find out, 
and therefore could only guess at it. 

3. Guessing is a poor way to find out any thing ; 
though some pers^ons much older than you are, did 
nothing but guess about this very thing, and guessed 
very far from the truth too. 

4. Some thought that the fly had a sponge in its 
foot and squeezed a sort of glue out of it, which 
made it stick fast; others said that the glass or wall 
was so rough, that the fly's feet would catch hold of 
the little points upon it. ; but both were wrong. 

5. Now I will explain to you how it does hold on. 
Did you ever see what the boys call a sitckerj made 
of a piece of soft sole leather? That will show you 
how the fly's foot sticks fast. 

7. This leather is cut round, and has a string 
through the centre; the boys wet it, then put it upon 
a board or something smooth, and stamp on it; they 
then try to raise it up from the board by the string, 
and it requires some strength to pull it up. Some- 
times they put it on a small, smooth stone, and lift 
up the stone by it. 

7. The reason why the leather sticks so fast, is be- 
cause the air is pressing on it upon the outside, and 
there is very little or no air between it and the board, 
to press the other way. 

8. *'What! is the air heavy?" 

9. O yes, children ; when there is so much of it as 
there is above the earth, it presses very heavily. 

10. Now the fly's foot is like the sucker; when he 
puts it down, he has a contrivance to drive out the 
air from under it, so that there will be little or none 
between it and the wall ; and then the outer air press- 
es upon it and holds it fast. 

11. " How does he get it up again ? " 
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12. By moving it a little one side, he can let air in 
under his foot again, and then he can easily raise it; 
for we do not leel the weight of air when it presses 
upon all sides of us. 

13. The reason why we stand up straight, is be- 
cause the air is pressing all around us; if it were on 
only one side of us, it would press us down on the 
other side. 

14. " It is still very difUcult to understand how the 
jfly walks on the wall over our heads ; for the air can- 
not press down upon his feet there," 

15. Very true, children ; it cannot press down^ but 
it can and does press up against his leet; for the air 
presses Up and down and sideways/ali alike. 



LES^SON VII. 

HEGARD FOR THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 

1. " I MEAN to look over and see," said Rollo"; and 
be walked cautiously along towards the precipice. 

" O RoUo," exclaimed Mary, " do not go so near! " 

2. " Why, there is no danger," said RoUo. 

" Rollo ! Rollo ! " exclaimed Mary again, as Rollo 
went nearer iand nearer. 

3. His father had turned away, and had not obi 
served what Rollo was doing. In fact, he did not go 
near enough to the brink to be in any danger, though 
Mary was afraid to have him so near. 

4. His mother hearing Mary's call, turned to see 
what was the matter ; and she too felt afraid at 
seeing Rollo so near. She called him to come away ; 
but Rollo told her he was not near enough to fall. 

5. " But I would rather have you come away," 
said his mother; and she looked very anxious and 
uneasy, and began to hurry along towards him. 

6. " You see that large island otf to the right," said 
RoUo's father, directing her attention in the right 
quarter. 
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« Yes, I see it. — Rollo ! " 

7. " Well, that is George's Island. There is a 
rock lying just about south of it." 

" Yes," said RoUo's mother, " I believe I see it," 
beckoning at the same time to Rollo. 

8. Her mind was evidently occupied with watch- 
ing Rollo. She looked first at the rock and island 
where Mr. Holiday was pointing, and then back at 
Rollo, until at length Mr. Holiday, perceiving that 
her mind was disturbed by Rollo's motions, said to» 
him, " Rollo, ke^p outside of us." 

9. " Outside, father ! " said Rollo ; " how do you 
mean?" *' Why, farther back from the brink than 
we are." 

10. So Rollo walked reluctantly back till he was 
at about the same distance from the brink a^ his 
father, and then began to tak» up some little stones, 
and throw them over. 

11. His father and mother went on talking, though 
the stones thrown by Rollo disturbed them a little. 
At length Rollo came and stood near his father, to 
hear what he was saying about a large ship, which 
was just coming into view behind the island. 

12. As he stood there he kept pressing forward, to 
get as near to the brink as he could, without actually 
going before his father and mother. She instinc- 
tively put out her hand to hold him back, and was 
evidently so uneasy, that Mr. Holiday looked to see 
what was the matter. 

13. Rollo had pressed forward so as to be a very 
little in advance of his father, though it was only 
very little indeed. " Rollo," said his father, " go and 
sit in the carryall, until we come." 

14. Rollo looked up surprised, and was just going 
to ask what for. But he perceived at once that he 
was in advance of his parents, and that he had con- 
sequently disobeyed his father's orders. He went 
away rather sullenly. 

15. " I was not more than an inch in advance of 
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where they were," said he to himself ; " and besides, 
it was far enough from the brink. I do not see why 
I need be sent away." 

16. However, he knew that he must obey, and he 
went and took his seat in the carryall. It was turned 
away from the sea, and he had nothing before him 
but the inland prospect. 

17. " What dismal-looking rocks and hills ! "' said 
he to himself. They had appeared wild and pictu- 
resque when he first came in view of them, but now 
they had a very gloomy expression. He, who is dis- 
satisfied with himself, is generally dissatisfied with all 
around him. 

18. Rollo waited till he was tired, and then he had 
to wait some time longer. At length his father and 
mother appeared, and Rollo jumped out and asked 
his father if he might ride in the wagon, and drive 
the girls again. 

19. " No," replied his father, " I have made another 
arrangement. Jonas," he continued, " you may get 
into the wagon, and drive on alone." 



LESSON VIII 

THE SAME CONTINUED. 

1. RoLLo's father helped Mrs. Holiday and Mary 
into the back seat, while he put Lucy and Rollo in 
front ; and he took a seat between them. 

2. When they had rode on a little way, he said, 
" I was very sorry to have to send you away, Rollo." 

" Why, father, I was not more than an inch be- 
fore you." 

3. « That is true," said his father. 

" And I do not think I was in any danger." 

" I do not think you were, myself," said his father. 

4. " Then why did you send me back ? " 

" For two reasons. First, you disobeyed me." 
" But I do not think I came before you more than 
an inch."* 

D 
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"Nor I," said his father; " very likely it was not 
more than half an inch." 

5. " And was that enough to do any harm ? " 

*' It was enough to constitute disobedience. I told 
you to keep back, outside of us; and by coming up 
even as near as we were, you showed a disposition 
not to obey." 

6. '^ But I forgot," said RoUo ; " I did not observe 
that I was so near." 

" But when I give you a direction like that, it is 
your duty to observe." 

7. Rollo was silent. After a short pause he added, 
" Well, father, you said there were two reasons why 
you sent me away." 

8. " Yes ; the other was, that you were spoiling all 
the pleasure of the party. You kept Mary and 
mother continually uneasy and anxious." 

9. "But I do not think I went into any danger." 
" Perhaps not ; that is not what 1 charge you with. 

I did not send you away for going into danger, but 
for making other persons anxious and uneasy." 

10. " But, father, if there was not any danger, why. 
need they be uneasy ? " 

" Do you suppose that persons are never made un- 
easy an4 anxious, except by actual danger? " 

11. " Why — I do not know, sir." 

" If you observe persons carefully, you will see 
that they are made uneasy." 

" Then they must be unreasonable," said Rollo. 

12. " Not altogether," said his father. " When we 
see persons in situations which strongly suggest the 
idea of danger to our minds, it makes us uneasy, 
though we may know that there is no actual danger 
in the cs^se. 

13. " Thus it is painful to most persons to see a 
carpenter upon a very lofty spire, or to go very near 
a precipice or see any body else go, even when there 
is a strong railing ; and so in all other cases. 

14. " Therefore our rule ought to be, when we are 
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in company with others, not only not to go into ac- 
tual danger, but not to go so near as strongly to bring 
up the idea to their minds and thus distress them." 

15. " I never thought of that before," a»id RoIIo. 

" No, I presume not. And I had not time to ex- 
plain it to you when we were on the cliffs, and so I 
simply directed you to keep back of us. That would 
have prevented all trouble, if you had only obeyed." 

16. RoUo was silent and thoughtlul. He was sor- 
ry that he had disobeyed. 

" However," continued his father, " I am very glad 
I have had an opportunity to explain this subject 
to you. 

17. " Now T want you to remember after this, that 
the best way in all such cases, is to consider, fiot 
what the actual danger is, but what the fears and 
feelings of those who are with you may be." 

" Yes, sir," said Rollo, " 1 will." 

18. " Once there were two young men," continued 
his father, "taking a ride in chaises. Each had his 
sister with him. They came to an old bridge that 

•was somewhat decayed, and it led across a deep ra- 
vine which looked very frightful ; though in reality 
the bridge was perfectly strong and safe. 

19. " Now when the first chaise came near, the 
girl who was in it cried out, 

"'O brother, what a bridge! O, I must get out 
and walk over it. I do not dare to ride over such a 
bridge.' 

20. " ' Poh ! nonsense,' said Henry. Her broth- 
er's name was Henry. ' The bridge is strong enough 
for a four-ox team. I have been over it a dozen 
times.' So he drove on. 

21. " His sister looked very much terrified when 
they carne upon the bridge ; but they went over 
safely. 

" * There,' said Henry, when they had got over, * I 
told you it was safe.' 

22. *' When the other chaise came down, the young 
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lady said the same thing to her brother whose name 
was Charles. She said she was afraid to ride over. 

23. " ' Very well,' said Charles ; * the bridge is safe 
enough, bu# I think, perhaps it may be more pleas- 
ant for you to walk over. It will rest you to walk a 
little, and besides you can stop to look at the pleas- 
ant prospect up and down the river, from the middle 
of the bridge.' 

24. " So his sister got out, and he drove the chaise 
over carefully while she walked behind. Now which 
do you think took the best course, Charles or Henry?" 

"I — do not know," said Rollo. 

25. " The way to determine," said his father, " is 
to apply the rule, ' Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.' " 

26. "Well, I think," said Rollo, "that I would 
rather get out and walk." 

" I am sure I would," said Lucy. 



LESSON IX. 

THE BAD SEAMSTRESS. 

1. Mamma, I've lost my thimble, 

And my spool has rolled away; 
My arms are aching dreadfully, 
And I want to go and play. 

2. I've spent a half an hour 

Pickipg out this endless seam; . 
So many pieces in a shirt, 
Is quite a foolish scheme. 

3. If I could set the fashion, 

I know what I would do ; 
Fd not be troubling people 
To sit so long and sew. 

4. I'd put some homespun on their necks, 

And sew it all around. 
And make them look like cotton bags 
Placed endwise on the ground. 
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5. I hate to make these button holes , 

I do not love to stitch ; 
My thread keeps breaking all the time, 
With just a little twitch. 

6. There's Johnny playing marbles, 

And Susan skipping rope ; 
They have finished all their easy ta^ks, 
Whilst I must sit and mope. 

7. I think, mamma, 'tis very hard 

That you should keep me here. 
When the blue sky looks so temptingly, 
And the sun is shining clear. 

8. Mamma ! She's gone and left me, 

And closely locked the door ; 
Mamma! mamma! come back again; 
I will hot grumble more. 

9. O dear ! how foolish I have been ! 

Alone I here must stay. 
Mamma ! mamma ! come back again ; 
Forgive your child, I pray. 



LESSON X. 

REQUESTS AND DEMANDS. 

1. " RoLLO," said Lucy, " I have come to play with 
you." "Well," said RoUo walking along towards 
her, "that is exactly the thing; I wanted somebody 
to go down into the woods with me." 

2. Rollo began to open the great gate for Lucy 
and himself to go through, when he happened to 
think that they had not got any dipper. When he 
went to work in the woods, he always used to carry 
a dipper to get water out of the brook ; for Rollo 
like other children, very often wanted water to drink. 

3. " There,'^ said he, " Lucy, I have forgotten the 
dipper; now you just go back and get it. You 
know where it hangs,on my little nail behind the door." 
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4. " t) no," said Lucy, " we shall not want any 
dipper." " Yes, we shall," said Rollo ; "I always 
want to drink when I am working; and you'd better 
go and get it." 

5. " iSfo," answered Lucy; "besides, you ought to 
go and get the dipper, as you are the one who will 
probably want it." 

6. '* No," said Rollo ; « I have got the hatchet, and 
that is my share. Come, you must go back arfd get it." 

7. So saying he gently pushed Lucy with one 
hand, and with the other he held the gate, so as to 
prevent her going through. 

8. Lucy smiled, but Rollo looked a little vexed. 
Lucy retreated a little, and then going along by the 
fence a few steps she began to climb over, looking 
good naturedly at Rollo who was holding the gate 
all the time. 

9. Rollo ran to the place where Lucy was climb- 
ing over, and began to reach up his hands to stop 
her. " Lucy! Lucy!" said he in an irritated tone. 

10. Lucy stopped ; and seeing that Rollo was 
really beginning to be angry, she stepped back off 
the fence and began to walk slowly away. 

11. Rollo thought from her appearance, that she 
was not goingfor the dipper. Besides he felt some- 
what guilty and self-condemned. He stood a mo- 
ment watching Lucy through the bars of the fence, 
and then said, " Where are you going, Lucy ? " 

12. Lucy turned round and looked at Rollo rather 
sorrowfully ; but she kept walking on slowly back- 
wards. 

13. " I do not know where to go," said she. " I 
came to play with you, but you will not let me." 

14. " I think you ought to go and get the dipper," 
said Rollo. " I do not think you have any right to 
make me go," said Lucy. 

15. " Nor I either," said a voice th?it sounded like 
Jonas's, which came from towards the garden. 

They both looked that way and saw Jonas's head 
over the garden fence. 
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" Jonas," said Rollo. 
" What ? " said Jonas. 

16. Rollo pausrd. In iacf lit* had not any thingto 
say. At length, howevtr, he looked up again and 
said, " Don't you think that Lucy ought lo go and 
get the dipper .' ■' 

17. " That is a question for her to consider," said 
Jonas. '' If she should ask me for my advice ai)out 
it, perhaps 1 should give it to her ; but you ought not 
to trouli^e yourself about her duty." 

18. Rolio (iid not answer. 

" The question is for Lucy to consider," continued 
Jonas, " whether she ought to go or not. The (jues- 
tion for you is, wiiother, if she decides not to go, you 
ought to undertake to make her." 

19. " I was not gi)ing to make her," said Rollo. 

** Yes, you helJ the gate," said Lucy, " and would 
not let me go through." 

20. " You did not tnj to go through," said Rollo. 
" Because I saw you were holding the gate," said 

Lucy, " and so it would do no good to try." 

21. '* It was not merrly holding the ijate," said 
Jonas, " You talked al)oat it as if yoii had a right 
to demand of her to go. That is the. way hoys and 
girls get into half their quarrels. They makr de- 
mands when they ought only to make requests." 

22. " I do not see much difference," saivl Rollo. 

" There is a great deal of difference," saiii Lucy. 

23. " Yes," said Jonas ; " you see, Rollo, this is it. 
When we request any thing, we do not pretend that 
we have a right to require it to be done. We leave 
it to the persons whom we ask, to decidfe; and, if 
they decide not to do it, we acquiesce. 

24. '* But when we demand any thing, we should be 
sure that we can properly insist upon it, and show 
the pervsons that we have a claim upon them, and 
that they ought to comply. 

25. " That is the mistake which boys are always 
making. They demand when they only have a right 
to request, and so they get into a quarrel." 
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26. Rollo was silent, and began to chop an old 
post which stood near him with his hatchet. 

• " But I think she ought to have gone," said he in 
a low tone. 

27. " Even if she ought, you had no right to insist 
upon her^ going. And I think you'd better go 
yourself."' 

" WelV said Rollo, " when I have stuck my hatch- 
et into this post" 

28. He struck the hatchet -once or twice into the 
top of the post, and at length, when it was fixed 
there, he turned towards the house ; but he saw Lucy 
running along before him for the dipper. 

29. He met her just as she was coming out with 
it, and they then walked along very peaceably togeth- 
er. Rollo resolved to be careful in future, and not 
demand when he only had a right to request 



LESSON XI. 

NATURAL HISTORY. THE SAW FLY. 

1. Well children, this is a beautiful day. The 
birds are singing, the insects are flying about, and 
you too appear pleasant and happy. 

2. " Yes, sir ; but we are tired of playing now, 
Uncle Philip, and so we have come to ask you to 
talk with us, and tell us about some of the curious 
things you have seen." 

3. I will tell you about some very strange things. 
I will talk to you about animals that know how to 
work with tools like a man. 

4. "Work with tools, Uncle Philip! That is 
strange. But where do they get the tools ? " 

6. Ah, children, « The hand that made theni is di- 
vine ! " They get them where we get all that is use- 
ful and good, — from God. 

6. The Bible says, " He is wise in heart and won- 
derful in working ; " and he has made many a poor 
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little insect, and given it tools to work with for its 
comfort, as good and perfect as any that man can 
make. 

7. Yes, these little creatures had tools for working, 
long before man made or used them. God cares for 
the insects, children, as well as for us. 

8. " But what sort of tools do you mean, Uncle 
Philip ? Tell us about them." . 

9. Very well, I will : think of some kind of tools 
that men use ; think first of the carpenter and bis 
tools, and let us see if we cannot find some of them 
among the insects. 

10. " Why, the carpenter has a saw. Is there any 
saw among these little fellows ? " 

11. Yes, indeed ; and an excellent saw it is. 
There is an insect called the saw-fly ; it has four 
wings, and commonly its body is yellow and its head 
black ; but the most curious part of it is the saw. 

12. Its young feed upon the leaves of rosebushes, 
and several other kinds ; and the saw-flies always 
lay their eggs on the branches of these bushes, so 
that the young ones may have something to eat as 
soon as they come out 

13. It uses its saw to make a place in the branch 
to put its eggs in. 

" What is the saw made of. Uncle Philip ? " 

14. It is tnade of something like horn and is fixed 
very nicely in a case; it resembles what cabinet 
makers pall a tenon saw^ more than it does a carpen- 
ter's cpmmon saw. 

15. •« It must take a long time for them to saw a 
very little cut, they are so small." 

16. It does; but they persevere. It takes them 
more than an hour ana a half to make one groove; 
and sometimes they will go on and make as many 
as six without stopping. That shows what perse- 
verance will do. 

17. " Indeed, sir, thi? is a very curious fly." 

It is strange, children, because you never heard of 
7 
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' - before ; but it is a very cunning, as well as curious 

'" What does it do, Uncle Philip? " 
18. When it is frightened, it will fold up its case 
and saws under its body, and draw up its legs, and 
pretend to be dead ; and then it will not move, even 
il you stick a pin through it 



LESSON XII. 

THE CARPENTER BEE, THE TAILOR BEE, AND THE MOTH. 

1. " Uncle Philip, we have seen in the bark of 
trees and old wooden posts, littte holes as round as a 
gimlet could make ; and we have been thinking 
whether any of these little creatures have augers 
and gimlets as well as saws. Do you know any in- 
s.ct that can bore holes ? " 

2. O yes, children ; I know of more than one that 
c m bore a smooth, round hole, as well as any car- 
penter you ever saw. There are some of the grass- 
hoppers that have an excellent gimlet. 

3. There is also a bee, which is called the carpen- 
tv r bee, because she is such an excellent wood borer. 
ohe commonly looks for some old post, dry plank, or 
v. ithered part of a tree, to work in. 

4. I have seen one of these holes nearly twelve 
inches long, in a very hard oak board. Sometimes 
v[\e has to work at it for months; but she works 
s: eadily, children, and that does a great deal. 

5. There are tailors also among the inferior crea- 
tures, and some very nice ones too ; at any rate, they 
always cut so as to fit exactly. 

6. With the instruments that God has given them, 
they will cut — what is cloth to them — the leaves 
of trees and flowers, and will sew them together too; 

3 ad there is one that will cut his garments out of 
oar cloth. 

7. I will first speak of the kind of bee that, fur- 
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nished with a borer, forms a round hole like that 
made with an auger or gimlet; and that plays the 
part of a tailor in making her nes^t in this holc^ of 
leaves taken either from the ro:5ebush, or from the 
birch, ash, or other trees. 

8. The little creature cu*s the pieces from the leaf 
in two shapes. They are either half oval or round, 
and of different sizes, 

9. With the oval pieces, she lines her nest and 
builds her cells in a very curious manner; and the 
circular ones she uses to stop up the cells closely, so 
that the enclosed food which is nearly liquid, may 
not run out. 

10. " And does she raally make those round pieces 
to fit the cell ? " 

11. Yes, children, exactly: they are cut too as 
regularly as if they had been first measured and 
marked with a pair of compasses. And more than 
this, the little creature will fit one in less than a 
minute. 

12. But the most curious thing is, that sometimes 
she will fly off to a distance to get this round piece, 
and bring back one that will exactly suit; so that it 
really seems as if she carried the size in her head. 

13. But this wonderful animal is not the only 
cvlter out of leaves among the bees. There is anoth- 
er kind, called the poppy bee, because it uses the 
scarlet leaves of the poppy flower to line its cell. 

14. Now if you should take a pair of scissors and 
try to cut the leaf of a poppy flower, you would 
wrinkle it; but this little workman will spread out 
what she cuts as smooth as glass. 

15. When she has lined this hole throughout, and 
carried the lining out beyond tlie entrance, she fills it 
about half an inch high, with honey and pollen^ or 
bee bread as it is called, lays an vg^g^ then folds down 
the leaves on it, and finally fills the upper part with 
earth. 

16. " Then she was not working for herself? " 
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No; she was providing a house for her young; 
and God has taught her thus to take care of it 

17. 1 will now tell you of another little workman, 
which I have heard called the cloakmaker, because 
it makes for itself a mantle which really appears 
very much like a cloak ; and, stranger still, this cloak 
is lined throughout whh silk. 

18. This little tailor is the field moth, which first 
eats what it wants from a green leaf, and then, from 
the thin membranes left, sets about making its mantle. 

19. The mantle is made of two pieces cut out 
and joined together with a seam, just as a tailor 
would make it; but sewed or fastened so neatly, that 
even with a magnifying glass it is extremely difficult 
to find the seam. 

20. The whole is lined with the silk spun from it- 
self, and is finished in about twelve hours. 

21. " W^iy, this little workman is the strangest of 
all ; but, Uncle Philip, you said there was one of 
these animal tailors, that cut his garment out of 
cloth ; pray tell us about him." 

22. When I said that, children, I was thinking of 
the clothes moths. They make their coats of wool 
commonly taken from our cloth, and silk drawn from 
their own mouths ; and the strangest thing concern- 
ing them is, that when they outgrow their clothes, 
they will piece them to make them longer. 

23. There is another curious thing about this tailor ; 
it always makes its coat of the same color with the 
cloth from which it takes its wool ; so that, if it has 
made its garment of a piece of blue cloth, and is 
placed on red cloth when it wishes 'to enlarge it, you 
will see its work exactly, for the pieces which it puts 
in will be red. 

24. This is the little fellow, children, that does so 
much mischief to our clothes. 

" Well, Uncle Philip, one can almost forgive his 
mischief for the sake of his ingenuity. But you 
have said nothing yet about needles ; how do these 
iittle creatures sew ? " 
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25. Why, they have what serves as a needle to 
them ; but 1 will tell you in the next lesson, of anoth- 
er animal, which sews with a needle a great deal 
plainer to be seen than that of these little insects. 



LESSON XIII. 

THE ORCHARD STARLING AND THE TAILOR BIRD. 

1. There is a kind of bird called the orchard 
starling, about which Mr. Wilson, a gentleman who 
has written a great deal concerning the birds of our 
country, gives a very curious account. 

2. He says that this bird commonly hangs its nest 
from the twigs of an apple tree, and makes it in a 
very singular manner. 

3. The outside is made of a particular kind of 
long, tough grass, and this grass is knit or sewed 
through and through in a thousand directions, just 
as if done with a needle. This little creature does 
it with its feet and bill. 

4. Mr. Wilson says, that he one day showed one 
of these nests to an old lady, and she was so much 
struck with the work, that she asked him, half in 
earnest, if he did not think these birds could be taught 
to dam stocking's. 

^ 5. He took the pains too, to draw out one of these 
grass threads, and found that it measured thirteen 
inches ; in that distance, the bird that used it had 
passed it in and out thirty-four times. 

6. " Why, this was sewing, sure enough." 

But there is another more beautiful little bird, which 
is called the tailor bird, because it sews so well. 

7. It first picks out a plant with large leaves, then 
it gathers cotton from the shrub, and with the help 
of its 6ne long bill and slender little feet, it spins 
this cotton into a thread; and then, using its bill for 
a needle, it will sew these large leaves together to 
hide its nest, and sew^ them very neatly, too. 

7* 
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8. "Why, this is the ino.^t wonderful tailor of them 
all." 

9. He is, inde€*d ; but, children, what do we learn 
from all that 1 have been telling you ? Who made 
these little creatures with jsuch curious skill, and 
taught them to work so well? 

10. It was the same God who made us. How 
very wise he mrist be, to form such accurate little 
workmen! and how very goo*d thus- to teach them 
how to take care of themselves! 

11. The Bible says truly, that ^^His tender mercies 
are over all Ids ivorks" And I think, children, we 
may learn another thing; it is, not to be so proud of 
what we know; for 1 suppose we shall often lind 
that the lower creatures around us understood many 
of our trades long before we found them out. 



LES^ONXTV. 

THE GNAT AND THE WOODCHUCK. 

1. " It is very pleasant to walk with you, Uncle 
Philij) ; it seems as if you met nothing which could 
not tench us things worth knowing." 

2. Why, my dear children, you may learn just as 
I did ; by reading, by taking notice of things around 
you, and by thinking for yourselves. And I do not 
know any thing more pleasant to notice than the 
works of God. 

3. I see his wisdom and goodness in every thing 
he has made. I see them in the insects, the birds, 
and tlie larger animals ; I see them in the grass, the 
flowers, and the trees ; an<l I see them in the rocks 
and the stones upon tlu» ground. 

4. All these things are well worlh our attention, 
children ; the study of all these things around us is 
called the stndy of '^'Nntural Ilisfori/ ;^'* and I think 
it makes him who loves it, a better man ; at any 
rate, 1 believe most persons who have been fond of 
it, have been amiable and benevolent men. 
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5. ^ Uncle Philip, how troublesome these gnats arc i 
How they do bite! It wouJd be well if there weii? 
no such tormenting things in the world." 

6. I am not sure of that, children. We may nc t 
always be able to find out the exact use of some of 
these little animals ; but it only shows that we ai(* 
ignorant, not that they are of no use. God Would 
never have made them, if he had not had some wise 
purpose in doing so; for I do not believe he ever 
wastes (lis power in making useless things. 

7. But what will you say about gnats, when I teJl 
you they have a tool to work with, and a very per- 
fect one, too ! 

" Why, we will almost forgive them for biting us.*' 
Biting you ! They have not been biting with 

teeth, they are doctors, children, and have only been 

bleeding and cupping you. 

8. " With what have they been bleeding us ?" 
Why, with a lancet, to be sure ; what should a 

doctor use but a lancet, to let blood? 
" But has the gnat really a lancet?" 

9. Yes, it has ; this instrument forms a part of 
what you may call the tongue of the gnat It is 
made up of five pieces, which are shut up in a cas<» 
split from one end to the other; these give steadinet^s 
to the lancet when it is used. 

10. But the pain does not arise so much from the 
wound of the lancet, as it does from the fluid O'* 
poisonous juice, which the gnat puts into the wound 
to make the blood thin enough to be sucked up 
through a tube or case, that makes part of its mouth. 

11. There is an animal, very common in som(' 
parts of our country, that uses a spade. The coun- 
try people call it a woodchuck, and sometimes a 
ground hog ; its right name is the marmot 

12. This is a mischievous animal, and does harm 
to the clover fields. In digging his house in the 
earth he uses his fore paws to loosen the dirt, and 
throws it out with his hind feet, which are his spades. 
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13. His hind feet are very broad, and he can spread 
them out when he chooses, like a duck's foot, as there 
is a skin between the toes. 

" But perhaps they are made so for the sake of 
swimming'; the duck's are." 

14. That is a sensible thought, children. Always 
think for yourselves; and when you nnake a mistake, 
try again ; every body is mistaken sometimes. Let 
it teach you to be modest and humble; but do not 
be afraid to think again. A person who is always 
thinking, cannot always think wrong. 

16. Now you suppose the marmot's feet may be 
made like a duck's, for swimming. Let me tell you, 
the marmot hates a rain as much as you would if 
you had no umbrella; he very seldom even drinks 
water, and then only a little ; and you cannot drive 
him into a stream or pond ; he is afraid of it 

16. As soon as cold weather begins, the animal 
goes into his house, and stops up the hole on the in- 
side ; and there he stays till the warm weather has 
come again. 

17. He is quite a thief at times. I saw one once, 
which a gentleman had tamed so that he played 
about the yard; but every thing he could get hold of, 
that was fit for his bed, he was sure to steal and car- 
ry into his hole under ground. 

18. When clothes were hung out to dry, he would 
take them off the line, and as soon as they were 
missed, the washerwoman knew very well where they 
were. She kept a long stick with a hook at the end 
of it, and with this she drew them out of the burrow. 

19. He soon found out what it meant, and when- 
ever she used the stick, it was necessary first to tie 
him up ; for he did not choose to have his bed spoiled, 
and he would run to the bole, and try to get in and 
prevent the clothes from being drawn out. 

20. On one occasion he stole eight pairs of stock- 
ings, a towel, and a little girl's frock ; these he car- 
ried into his burrow as far as six feet from the 
entrance. 
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LESSON XV. 

A WASP THE FIRST PAPER MAKER. 

1. " If we have not discovered any new tools 
among the animals, we think that we have found out 
a trade that some of them work at. Here is a part 
of a wasp's nest, which we have brought along ; and 
as you told us it was always best to notice every 
thing closely, we have examined this, and it appeared 
so much like coarse paper, that we thought man did 
not niake the first paper in the world." 

2. Well,, children, that was not a bad thought 
Piow you see the advantage of taking notice of 
things, and of thinking about what you see. You 
are perfectly right in supposing that wasps make pa- 
per; but it was a long time before men found out 
what they made it of. 

3. A gentleman was trying for twenty years, he 
says, to find out how the wasp made paper, before 
he succeeded. At last he one day saw a female 
wasp alight on the sash of his window, and begin to 
gnaw the wood ; he watched her, and saw that she 
pulled off from the wood fibre after fibre, about the 
tenth part of an inch long, and not so large as a hair. 

4. She gathered these into a knot with her feet, 
and then flew away to another part of the sash, and 
went again to work stripping off more fibres or 
threads, and adding them to the bundle she already 
had. At last he caught her to examine the bundle, 
and found that its color was exactly like that of a 
wasp's nest. 

5. He then set to work himself with his. penknife, 
and very soon scraped and bruised some of the wood 
of the same window sash, so as to make a ball ex- 
actly like the wasp's. He thought this was the ma» 
terial out of which the wasp made paper; and it has 
since been proved that he was right. 

6. The animal wets her little bundle of bruised 
wooden fibres or threads with a kind of glue that 
she has, and this makes it stick together like pulp or 

a 
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paste ; and while it is soft, the wasp walks back- 
wards and forwards, and spreads it out with her feet 
and tongue, until she has made it almost as thin as 
the thinnest paper. 

7. Hornets make paper for their nests much in the 
same manner as the wasps do, only it is coarser. 

8. " Well, then, we were right in thinking that 
wasps were the first paper makers; and very glad we 
are that we saw this old piece of a wasp's nest. Who 
would have thought that so much could be learned 
by picking up this old scrap ! " 

9. Very good sense, children, in that thought. A 
wise man will learn something from almost any thing. 
Use your eyes, and think of what you see. This 
very trade of paper making, I think man would have 
found out a great deal sooner, if he had watched the 
wasps at their work. 

10. They have been excellent workmen at this 
business from the beginning ; and man has gone on 
learning little by little of this very trade, when he 
might have made a long step at once, had he but 
noticed wasps and hornets. 

11. We go on very slowly sometimes, in learning 
to make a trade as perfect as it can be : the poor 
animal, with its knowledge such as God gave it, is 
often our superior. 

12. These dumb animals cannot teach us every 
thing; there is a point to which they can go, and no 
farther: but as far as they do know, their knowledge 
is perfect ; and I have no doubt that a great many 
useful things, not now known, will hereafter be found 
out by watching dumb animals. 



LESSON XVI. 

O, DEAR mamma! I'm glad you've come! 

Pray look, for we pretend 
I'm riding in a pony chaise 

To see an absent friend. 
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2. Now is it. not a famous scheme, 

As like as chaise can be? 
And such a noble horse as this 
We very seldom see. 

3. For 'tis a true Arabian, 

As white as driven snow ; 
'Twas bounding o'er the desert sands 
Not many months ago. 

4. And we pretend we speed along ' 

Like arrows in the wind ; 
And Charley is my servant lad, 
Who gallops just behind. 

6. And so, mamma, we're driving out— 
And 'tis a morn in May ; 
Ajid we can scent the hawthorn flowers, 
As we go by the way. 

6. And we can see the waving grass 

Upon the green hills wide, 
And cowslips pale, and orchises, 
And many flowers beside. 

7. And little Iambs are all at play, 

And birds are singing clear; 
Now is it not a charming thing 
To be thus driving here ? 

8. And O mamma! we've seen such things! 

Charley would have it so — 
Although a little servant lad 
Should not presume, you know. 

9. And first we met a drove of pigs, 

Some small, some large and strong; 
And O, I so much trouble had 
To get the horse along ! 

10. And then a great, wild Highland herd 
• Filled ^11 the narrow road ; 
They looked like mountain Ijuffaloes, 
And wildly stared and lowed ; — 
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11. And 'neath their shaggy brows, on us 

Such dismal looks they cast! 
Mamma, 'twas really wonderful 
How ever we got past ! 

12. And coaches we have met, and carts, 

And beggars lame and blind ; 
And all to please this serving boy, 
Who gallops just behind. 

13. Come up, my little horse, come up; 

Vm sure you can't be tired ; 
You never must be weary, sir. 
When you're so much admired ! 

14. There — now we're at the turnpike gate ; 

And now we've driven through ; 
Over the hill, my little horse, 
And then the town's in view. 

15. There — now we're in the town itself; 

" Smith," "Hopkins," " Cook and Jones," - 
One scarce can read these great gilt names, 
For jumbling o'er the stones ! 

16. And now we pass the " Old Green Man," 

And now we pass " The Sun ; " 
And next across the market-place, 
And then the journey's done. 

17. Ah ! now I see the very house ; 

And there's the drawing room ; 
Charley alight, and give my card. 
And ask if they're at home. 

18. O yes ! I see them every one ; 

There's Anne, and Jane, and Kate ; 
No, Charley, now you need not ring. 
For they are at the gate, 

19. And now, mamma, that we are here. 

Will you pretend to be 
The lady all so kind and good, 
Whom we have come to see ? 
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LESSON XVII. 

JONAS A JT7DGE. — LAW CASE ABOUT A WHI?. 

1. " What is the matter ? " said Jonas, as the boys 
came towards him. 

" Why, Nathan will. not give me my whip," said 

Henry. ^ 

" O, it is not his whip," said Nathan, " it is mine." 

" It is not," said Henry. " It is my whip ; Hollo 

gave it to me." 

2. " Let me see the whip," said Jonas. " It is a 
pretty good whip," he continued, taking it into his 
bands and cracking it. "We will try the case. You 
may tell me all about it, and then I will decide the 
question according to law." 

3. " Y(m do not know any thing about law," said 
Henry. 

*< O yes," replied Jonas, " I am quite a good law- 
yer, — and I will hang the whip up here until the 
case is decided." 

4. The boys all began to talk together, each telling 
his own story ; but Jonas stopped them. 

" Only one must speak at a time," said he. "And 
first I will hear Henry, as he is the claimant" 

5. "The claimant?" said RoUo. 

" Yes," said Jonas ; " he claims the whip, and de- 
mands that Nathan should give it up to him ; so we 
will first hear what he has to say." 

6. " Well," said Henry, " I came here a little while 
ago to play, and RoUo told me to look and see what 
a beautiful whip he had been making. Nathan had 
it, snapping it. < Did you make it?' said I. ' Yes,' 
said he, ' I cut the handle, and braided the lash, and 
fastened them together.' 

7. " Then I asked him to give it to me ; and at 
first he did not answer, but pretty soon he said that 
I might have it; and then I went to tak^ it, but 
Nathan would not give it to me." 

8. " Beoauee it was mine," said Nathan. " RoUo 
gave — " 8 
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" Stop," interrapted Jonas. " I shall give yoa your 
tarn to speak presently. Is that all you have to say, 
Henry ?^' 

9. " Yes," said Henry, " that is all, I believe." • 

" Now Rollo," continued Jonas, " let us hear your 
story." 

10. «Well," said Rollo, "I made that whip. I 
cut the stick down in the meadow with my knife, 
and braided the lash; and then I fastened the lash 
on with some twine that Dorothy gave me. She 
found it — " 

11. " Never mind that," said Jonas ; " all that is 
nothing to the purpose." 

" Nothing to the purpose ? " repeated Rollo. 

12. " No," said Jonas. " The place where Dorothy 
found the twine has nothing to do with the question, 
w^hether the whip now belongs to Henry or Nathan." 

" No," said Henry. 

13. "Well then," said Rollo, " the whip was mine, 
and I let Nathan hai^e it to play with a little while ; 
and finally Henry came and wanted me to give it to 
him, and Fdid; and Nathan ought to let him have it." 

14. Jonas then asked Nathan what he had to say. 
"Why, Rollo gave it to me first," said Nathan. 

" O no," said Rollo ; " I only let you have it to 
play with and snap." 

15. " Yes, but you gave it to me. I asked you if 
I might have it." 

" But I did not say yes." 

" You nodded your head down 50," said Nathan, 
imitating a nod. 

" That is nothing," said Rollo. 

16. Jonas smiled, and said he believed he under- 
stood the case. 

" The point is, boys," said he, " whether Rollo's 
assenting by a nod to Nathan's request to give him 
the whip, was a good conveyance." 

17. *^A what ? " said Rollo. 

" A good conveyance ; that is, whether it conveyed 
. the property in the whip to Nathan or not 
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18. " If it did, then, you see, the whip became 
Nathan's from that minute ; and afterwards when 
Henry came and asked Roilo to give it to him, it 
would be no longer Rollo's to give ; and the whip is 
Nathan's now. 

19. " But if, on the other hand, it was not a good 
conveyance, thon it was still Rollo's, and he had af- 
terwards a right to give it to Henry.'' 

" Yes," said Zlcnry, " so I think." 

20. " Now Rollo maintains," said Jonas, " that he 
did not really give the whip to Nathan, because he 
did not sai/ he gave it to him in words. 

21. " But I think he is in a mistake, to suppose 
that any particular words are necessary to convey 
such property : any way by which the intention of 
the mind is manifested, is enough. 

22. " If it was your intention at that time to give 
him the whip, and if you expressed that intention 
by nodding the hea'd, that is enough. Sometimes a 
thing may be given without even so much of a sign 
as nodding the head." 

"How?" said Rollo. 

23. " Why, for instance, suppose Henry were to ask 
me to give him one of my strips of leather for 9, 
thong to fasten a whip lash to its handle. 

24. " Now, if I were to cut him off a good strip 
for that purpose, and hand it to him without saying 
a word, that would be a good conveyance ^ the strip 
would be his, and I could not rightfully take it back 
again." 

25. "Well, Jonas," said Henry, " I wish you would 
give me one." " And me one too," said Rollo. 

" Very well," said Jonas ; so he took a good piece 
of leather, cut out two thongs, and gave one to each 
of tiie boys. 

26. " There," said he, " by my delivering them so 
to you, with the understanding between us that I 
mean to give them to you, the property passes from 
me to you. 
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27. " Just before I delivered them, they were mine ; 
and after I handed them to you, they were yours ; 
and I have no longer any right or power over them. 
That makes a good conveyance — a delivery, with 
an intention to convey the property, no matter how 
the intention is expressed." 

28. « Ah, but Jonas," said Rollo, " I did not de- 
liver the whip to Nathan." 

" Didn't you ? " 

" No, he took it himseifl" 

29. " O well, that is the same thing, provided he 
took it with your consent. He asked for the whip, 
and you nodded your head. He took it ; you saw 
him and acquiesced. 

30. " That made it a good conveyance. You un- 
derstood it so at the time, and he understood it so ; 
and you cannot take it back because you afterwards 
altered your mind." 

31. Then Jonas took down the whip and handed 
it to Nathan. His eye brightened up when he re- 
ceived the whip, and he ran away, capering about 
the walks with every appearance of pleasure. 



LESSON XVIII. 

** EVEN A CHILD IS KNOWN BY HIS DOINGTS.'" PfOV. XX. ii. 

1. Can a child reason ? I do not ask if he can 
reason as well as a learned man or a judge ; I know 
he cannot, any more than he can lift as much as a 
strong man. 

2. No little boy here can take a book, and lift it 
up as high as a tall man ; — but he can lift it up as 
far as he can reach, just as well as the tallest man in 
the world. Just so a child ca^i reason as far as his 
mind understands, as well as the wisest* man living. 

3. Suppose one of these ooys should go to his bed 
to-night, and before he knelt down in prayer, should 
bolt his door. He places the lamp on the table and 
goes to rest. In the morning he finds a beautiful 
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new book with his name written in it, on his table, 
by the side of the lamp. 

4. He now looks to see if the bolt is drawn back. 
He finds it is. Did he draw it back last night after 
he had prayed ? He tries to recollect, but cannot. 

5. Was the book there when he went to bed ? No : 
he remembers there was nothing on the table but the 
lamp; and he remembers it because he thought that 
nothing could be set on fire by the lamp. • 

6. He now reasons about it, and concludes thai 
as the book was not there when he went to bed, as 
somebody must have put it there, and as no one 
could have got in if he had left the door bolted, there- 
fore, he himself must have drawn the bolt/ back, 
though he has forgotten the circumstance. This is 
reasoning. • 

7. Every child can reason in this way. Try now, 
and see if you cannot reason, and I will endeavor to 
make it all very plain. Let us now slowly read over 
the following sentence : " Even a child is known by 
his doings." 

What does this mean ? ^^ 

8. Suppose you go with your parents to visit 
some particular friends. The two families have not 
met for many years, and you were never there be- 
fore. You find them sorrowing for an only son who 
has just been buried. 

9. They tell you he was a lovely boy, about fifteen 
years of age. Their hearts were set upon him, and 
their hopes concerning him were high and strong ; 
but in an hour he was cut down by death like a 
beautiful flower ; he has passed away forever from 
earth. 

10. You never saw this boy ; all that you know 
is, that this was his home, and that his new-made 
grave is on yonder green hillside. But you look 
around from day to day, and admire many things 
you see. 

11. You go out and find a little pond full of 
ducks, old and young. *' What a beautiful pond ! " 

8* 
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you say. " My son," says the weeping father, 
" planned that pond, and he got the eggs and raised 
those ducks. See ! they are conning to have you 
feed them, under the tree where, he used to feed 
them." 

12. You ■ pass over a pretty footbridge. " My 
son made that bridge," says the father. 

A little farther down the stream you find a dam 
aoioss the brook, a waterfall, and a mimic mill in 
Ijiotion, to add to the beauty of the walk. 

13. Yon see a little boat moored by the side of 
the pond, just large enough to sail on so small a 
piece of water. You turn back and look into a lit- 
tle yard, where are all kinds of fowls. 

14. The father comes up, and you are not sur- 
prised to hear him say,." My son did all this! '' ^ 

15. You go into the garden, and find one corner 
dressed with care and neatness. It has flowers, a 
grapevine, and many roses in full blossom. At 
once you know that this was his corner. 

16. When you enter the house again, you go up 
stairs, and there you find a little room fitted up with 
shelves and books. The walls are hung with draw- 
ings and maps : the little table has papers and books 
on it. 

.17. You see also a small bed, a stove for cold 
weather, a flute on the shelf, and every thing in beau- 
tiful order. The dog lies on an old cloak, and will 
hardly leave the room. Do you need to have the 
father come and say, " This was my son's room ^ ? 

18. The little girls ask you to go and see their 
treasures.' There are their small bookcases, one for 
each, their little tables and their boxes. They tell 
you their brother William made them all. 

19. Can yon not now, children, understand the 
sentence "Even a child is known by his doings"? 
Can you not now nriourn with these parents who 
have lost such a so|i, and these sisters who have lost 
such a brother ? ' 

20. The mother places her feet upon the stool 
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which he made for hrv r •y(r»jo;t. The father walks 
with the cane \vhi( h lie bi>iigiii out of his small purse. 
The a II I [Hi Is are led and i^heltered in houses vvhicb- 
he bnilt loi them. Do you wonder that this family 
are in di cp sorrow ? 

21. iliive you any more doubt that such a 8on 
once lived tljeie, than if you had known him, and 
seen him do all ihese things? J)o you not begin to 
love him for what he has done? Certainly; for 
»*even a child is known by bis dcings,'' ahd yoa 
judge of him by what you see. 

22, Now it is exactly in this way that we know 
there is a God. 

We have never seen him nor heard his voice; yet 
it is just as certain that there is a God, as it we saw 
him every momeat. 

2o. Indeed, you could not see God with your eyes, 
for he is a s|)irir. When you look at a man, it is not 
the soul, the spirit, the wan. which you see. but only 
the body — the house in which ihe soul lives. The 
bot»y moves, or speaks, or does souieihing. 

24. It God should show himself to y(m. it would 
be a body in which he dweb, and not God himself; 
so that when you see what God has done, you are 
just as certain tht^e is a God, as if ygai saw him 
doing the things. 

LESSON XIX. 

CAUSE AND KFFECT EXPLAINED AND APPLIED. 

1. Now children, if yon will altend and try to 
understand me, I will explain two hard words, — 
Caifsf" and Effrrt. But 1 vrill rnjike them very easy 
to i)t» nn I.Tstood. 

i?. You nil know that when anv Ibmg is done, 
SOL? 'I.ocly or sonu-thincf rruist do it. When a ball 
roi: on the crronnH, so;netIiino: must make it roll. 
W! n a pin drops, its weirlir u\\i^\ make it drop. 

C. When a gun goes oi;, ilure must be powder in 
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It to make it go ; and when powder burns, there 
must be fire to make it burn. 

4. Every body knows and feels this; and this is 
what I mean. That which does any thing, is the 
cause ; and that which is done^ is the effect 

5. Give a very little boy a hammer, and he strikes 
with it and makes a noise. He does it a second 
time, and is just as sure that the noise will follow 
the second blow, as an old man would be. 

6. The little girl is just as sure that somebody 
made her doll, as if she had seen it made ; and chil- 
dren always ask, who did this thing, and who did 
that, — and they know that every effect must have 
a cause. Now see what I am going to do with this 
cause and effect 

7. A great ship was once dashed to pieces in a 
storm, on an island. There was a learned man on 
board named Aristippus. The crew of the ship all 
expected to be torn in pieces by wild beasts, or mur- 
dered by savages. 

8. But on the sand of the sea shore, Aristippus 
found some rude figures drawn or marked out ; they 
were such figures as are used in studying mathemat- 
ics. " Let us take courage, my friends," he cried out 
in joy, " for I see the marks of civilized men." 

9. Now, how came he to think that men made 
these marks in the sand ? Why did he not think 
that the winds or the waves of the sea made the 
marks ? 

10. Why did he not think that a bird made them 
with his claws, or a lion with his paw? Or why 
not think that a savage made them with the end of 
his bow ? 

11. Because this learned man knew there must be 
some cause for these figures ; and because they were 
so round or square or true, he kpew they must have 
been made by some man who had been educated 
and taught 

12. This is the feeling of every body, all over the 
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world. We never see any thing done, when some- 
body or something did not do it. And if a man 
should say that he had seen a housarise up out of the 
ground, built 1)y nobody, we should say, that cannot 
be : the man must either have lost his reason, or he 
must be a great liar. 

13. We know that something or somebody must 
have made the sun, the moon, the stars, the world in 
which we live, the mountains and hills, the oceans 
and rivers, the trees and flowers, the men and the 
animals. 

14. But did they not all come by chance 7 

By chance ! And what is chance ? I have heard 
some few people talk about chance as if there were 
no God, and as if all things were made by chance I 

16. It is a curious fact, that these people do not 
pretend that chance has done any thing else, except 
the most wonderful of all things — that of creating 
all things ! 

16. Now lest, when you grow older, some wicked 
man may try to make you think that chance could 
do all these things, I want to talk a little about it and 
make it plain to you. But I must do it in the next 
lesson. 

^ IiEdSON XX. 

" THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, ' THERE IS NO GOD.' ^' 

1. Suppose I could find one of these wise-feeling 
men, who say there is no God and believe in chance, 
on an island alone. He was cast away in a ship, 
and left there in a storm when all were drowned 
except himself. 

2. He has built a small house of stones and dirt ; 
he sits at the door, and looks oft* on the waters as far 
as the eye can reach, and sees nothing but the dark- 
blue sea, the heavens, and the sun rising apparently 
out of the waters in the morning, and again' going 
down yellow as gold into the waters at evening. 

3. I say to him, " Sir, do you see that little white 
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spot on the face of the great waters, far off to the 
right hand?" 
" Yes, 1 see it.** 

4. " Well, it grows as we gaze. The sails are 
spread, and it looks like a ship. See ! the flag floats 
in the breeze, and the tapering masts shoot far up 
towards the sky. 

5. " She bounds on from wave to wave, fleet as 
the Arab's horse. She obeys the helm ;^ she comes 
near the island ; the anchors drop from her bow, and 
she pauses and sits like a beautiful bird upon the 
waters. Do you see this, sir ? " 

6. " Yes, yes, J see it all." 

" What makes the tear stand in your eye, and why 
dops your heart throb so ? " 

'' Why," replies he, " don't you see that form on 
the waters, — that beautiful ship?" 

7. '* Yes, I am astonished at seeing what chance 
can do! Only see, then ! The wood grew into the 
shape of that ship by chance. It fell into the water 
and floated away. 

8. " The grass and weeds around the wood took 
the shape of rop-^s, shrouds, and also of sails. 
That is not a real ship, sir ; it is only the work of 
chance ! " 

9. " Why," says this believer in chance, " I thought 
it a ship, with men in it, and that I should go away 
in it to my home, and leave this gloomy island 
forever." 

10. " O no ! Sir, you must be mistaken. There 
are no marks of design about that thing. It is all 
the work of chance. No wind ever planned it.".^ 

11. " But I see masts and shrouds, the bows^jnt 
and the yards!" — '* Yes^ but it is all the work of 
chance! It grew so by chance !^^ — "But I hear 
strains of music," he replies, "and know those to be 
the tqnes of my own dear country." 

12. «'No! that is the wind whistling through the 
ropes, and by chance it strikes the ropes so as to give 
the sound of the drum, the fife, and the bugle ; and 
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then the wind changes a little, and another tune fol- 
lows. But it is all by chance ! Those flags with 
stars and stripes on them, are all the work of 
chance ! " 

13. " Now don't try to make me believe that any 
longer. I know that to be a ship built by men^ "gged 
and managed by men, just as well as if I had seen 
every stick of her timbers hewed j and every plank 
laid. There is no chance about it." 

14. And yet such persons pretend that men^ who 
can build the ship, — the wood and iron of which 
she is built, the waters on which she saiK and the 
winds which move her, — are all the work of chance ! 
Children, do not even you see how weak and foolish 
this is ? • 

15. But suppose you go with one of these believ- 
ei;s in chance, on some pleasant day. He tells you 
that he is now going to show you what chance can 
do. You follow him up stairs, into a long and high 
room. As you go up the steps, he begins to talk to 
you. 

16. " Do you see these beautiful stone steps ? 
They were all laid so by chance ! No, not laid so, 
but happened to be so. This long room was made 
by chance. These windows happened so, and they 
are very convenient 

17. " These walls you see, are all hung round with 
paintings and pictures ; — no — not hvng round,— 
for that implies design, — but the walls are covered 
with colors, all thrown oa by chance. How beau- 
tiful ! ^ 

18. " Now let me point out, and show you what 
wonders chance can perform ! Do you see that 
corner?" , 

"Yes," you say, " I see a beautiful likeness of 
Washington.'^ " Well, do you see that ? " 

19. " Yes, I see a picture of Bonaparte. And 
along yonder, I see the portraits of all the Presidents 
of the United States. There is a child with a fawn. 
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There is a landscape! — there a shipwreck! — and 
there a harvest field full of reapers ! What a beau- 
tiful gallery of paintings ! — Who did paint all 
these?" 

20. " Paint all these! Why, I tell you, nobody. 
No mind ever made these ! They are all the work 
of blind chance ! You know that colors must exist 
somewhere; — no — I do not mean must^ but they 
do exist somewhere and somehow ; and so they hap- 
pened by chance to take these forms, and make 
these pictures! Can you not believe this ? " 

21. " No, no," you say ; " no human being can 
believe this story." "^ 

Now how can any one ever pretend that the mind 
of man which coi^d paint these things, and that 
these things themselves which are here only copied 
in this room, could be made by chance ? 

22. Shall I tell you of a curious fact? 

It is said that a small weed was once picked up 
on the beach of one of the inlands called Azores. 
Nobody had ever seen one like it, and nobody could 
tell where the weed or plant grew. 

23. They knew that it must have grown some- 
where ; and as it was unknown, it must have come 
from an unknown country ; and this simple fact, it is 
said, first led Christopher Columbus to believe in 
the existence of a Western World. What if he had 
thrown away common sense, and believed in chance ? 

24. Were a watch taken to pieces, and all the 
wheels shown to you, " It is plain," you would say, - 
" that somebody must have made it ; " and if all the 
watches in the world were gal^hered together into one 
heap, we should say, " All tliese could not be made 
by chance ! Somebody mUst have made them ! " 

25. You now see, children, why I believe there is 
a God, and why your parents believe it — because 
some one must have made every thing. 

26. Then, as there is certainly a God who made 
all things, that book which will tell all about him, 
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must be a very interesting book ; and we ought to 
know as much about him as poj^sible. 

27. As God is the greatest Being, and the great- 
est ^ubkct on whidi we can think, so it will help to 
strengtnen and cultivate the mind, every time we 
think of him. The men who think much about the 
Creator, are always very intelligent men. y 



LESSON XXI. 

THE FOUND TREASURE. 

1. • Harry, come hither, and lay down your book, 
And see what a treasure Tve found ! only look! 
'Tis as jiandsome a kitten as ever you saw, 
Equipped like a cat, wjith taiL whisker and claw. 
See, hei^e it is, ready for pastime and freak, 
Though it looks at this moment so sober and meek: 
Yes, Hairry, examine it over and oter, 

'Tis really the kitten no one could discorver! 

2. O Kit, we have' sought you above and below; 
We have gone where a mouser never could go; 
We have hunted in garrets with diligent care, 

In chambers and closets — but you were not there; 
We've been in dark corners with lanterns to see ; 
We've peeped in the hay-loft if there you might be ; 
And the parlor and kitchen we've searched through 

and through. 
And listened in vain for your musical mew! 

3. And who would have thought that a sensible puss, 
As your mother is deemed, would have harassed us 

thus ? 
Then to bury you here, in this odd, littJe den ! 
But you never, my kit, shall be buried again; 
You shall go to the parlor and sit on the hearth, 
And there we will laugh at your frolicsome mirth; 
You shall caper about on the warm kitchen floor, 
And in the hot sunshine shall bask at the door. 
F 
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4. Yoa shall have a round cork at the end of a string 
Tied up to the table, you gray little thing! 
You shall twirl round and round like a brisk wind- 
mill bail, * ^ 
You poor little simpleton, after your tail ; 
/Vnd jump in affright from a shade on th«.wall; 
And spring like a tiger — on nothing at all — 
While my father will lay his old book on his knee, 
^ And my mother look up from her knitting to see. 

o, I am glad we have found you before you were 

wise, 
And had learned all a kitten's arch ways to despise ; 
Before you grew sober, demure, and all that, 
Atid adhered to grave rules, Ji.ie a well-behaved cat! 
Come, Kitty, we'll taly you (iiis same afternoon, • 
And show you about nke a, man from the moon. 
There — down in your basket,, we'll cover you so^ 
And ask but a pin for a peep at the show ! 



LESSON XXI f. 

SELf-DENIAL. 

1. The clock had just struck nine, and Harry 
recollected that his mother had desired them not to 
^it up a moment after the clock struck. "Never 
mind,-' said Frank, '* here is a famous fire, and I 
shall stay and enjoy it." 

2. " Yes," said Harry, « here is a famous fire, and 
I should like to stay and enjoy it; but that would 
not be self-denial, would it,' Frank?" — " Poh I 
nonsense!" said Frank; " I shall not stir vet, I prom- 
ise you." — " Then good night to you," said Harry. 

3. Six o'clock was the time at which the brothers 
were expected to rise. When it struck six the next 
morning, Harry started up; but the air felt so cold, 
that be fiad a strong inclination to lie dowsi again. 

4. " But no," thought he ; " here is a fine oppor- 
tunity for self-denial;" and up he jumped without 
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further hesitation. "Frank! Frank!" said he to 
his slerping brother, "past six o'clock and a fine 
starlight morning! '^ 

5. "Let me alone," cried Frank in a croas, drowsy 
voice. "Very well then; a pleasant nap to you," 
said Harry, ^nd down he ran as gay as a lark. 

6. Aft^r Bnishing his grammar exercise, be had 
time to take a pleasant walk before breakfast ; so 
that he came in fresh and rosy, with a good appe- 
tite, and what was still better, in a good humor. 

7. But poor Frank, who had just tumbled out of 
Led when the bell rang for prayers, came down look- 
ing pale, cold and discontented. Hatry, who had 
some sly drollery of his own, was just beginning to 
rally him on his forlorn appearance, when he recol- 
lected his resolution. 

8. " Frank does not like to be laughed at, es- 
pecially when he is cross," thought he ; so he sup- 
pressed bis joke f and it requires some self-denial 
even to suppress a joke. ^ 

9.' During breakfast, his father promised that if 
the weather continued fine, Harry should ride out 
wiih him before dinner on the gray pony. Harry 
was much delighted with this proposal ; and the 
thought of it occurred to him very oi'ten during the 
business of the motning. 

10; The sun shone cheerily in at the parlor win- 
dows, and seemed to promise fair for a fine day. 
About noon however it became rather cloudy, and 
Harry was startled to perceive a few large drops 
upon the flagstones in the yard. 

11. He equipped himself however in his great- 
coat, at the time appointed, and stood playing with 
biswhipinthe hall, waiting to see the horses led 
out. His mother now passing by said, " My dear 
boy, I am afraivl therecan be no riding this morning; 
do you see that the stones are quite wet?" 

12. "Dear mother," said Harry, "you surely do 
not imagine that I am afraid of a few drops of rain ; 



>.. 
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besides, it will be no more than a shower, at any 
rate." Just then his father came in, who looked first 
at the doudri, then at the barometer and then at 
Harry, and shook his head. a 

13. " You intend to go, father, don't you ? " said 
Harry. " 1 must go, for I have busines?!^ do*; but I 
believe, Harry, it will bo better for you to stay at 
home this morning," said his father. ^ 

14. " But, sir," replied Harry, " do you think it 
possible now that this little sprinkling of rain should 
do me the least harm in the world, with my great- 
coat and all?" — " Yes, Harry," said his father, " I 
do think that even this sprinkling of rain may do 
you harm, as you have not been quite well : I think 
too it will be more than a sprinkling. 

15. " But you shall decide on this occasion for 
yourself; I know you have some self-command. I 
shall only tell you that your going this morning 
would make your mother uneasy, and th^t we both 
think it improper ; now determine." 

16. Harry again looked at the clouds, at the stones, 
at his boots, and last of all at his kind lyiother, and 
then he recollected himself. " This," thought he, " is 
the best opportunity for self-denial that ] have had 
to-day;" and he immediately ran to tell Roger that 
he need not saddle the gray pony. 

17. "I should like another; I think, mother," said 
Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had despatched 
a large hemisphere of mince pie. " Any more for 
you^ my dear Harry?" said his mother. 

18. "If you please; no, thank you, though," said 
Harry, withdrawing his plate; " for," thought he, " I 
have had enough and more than enough to satisfy 
my hunger, and now is the time for self-denial.'* 

19. *' Brother Harry," said his little sister after din- 
ner, "when will you show me how to do that pretty 
puzzle you said you would show me a long time 
ago?" " I am busy now, child," said Harry ; " don't 
tease me now, there's a good girl." 

20. She said no more, but looked disappoyitedt 
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and still hung upon her brother's chair. " Come, 
then," said he, suddenly recoliecling himself; *' bring 
me your puzzle ; " and, laying down his book, he very 
good naturedly showed his little sister how to place it. 

21. That night, when the two boys were going to 
bed, Harry called to mind with some complacency, 
the several instanoe^^ in which, in the course of the day, 
he had exercised self-denial, and he was on the very 
point of coramnnioating them to his brother Frank. 

22. " Bat no," thought he ; " this is another oppor- 
tunity stilt for self-denial ; I will not say a word 
about it ; besides, to boast of it would spoil all." 

23. So Harry lay down quietly, making the fol- 
lowing sage reflections : — " This has been a pleasant 
day to me, although 1 have had one great disappoint- 
ment, and have done several things against my will. 
I find that self-denial is painful for a moment, but 
very agreeable in the end; and if 1 proceed on this 
plan every day, I shall stand a good chance of lead- 
ing a happy life." ^' 

LESSON XXIII. 

THE WHITE ANT. HAPPINESS IN DOING QUE DUTY. 

1. There is a small animal, called the white ant, 
common to Africa and the East Indies, about which 
I could tell you many curious things. These insects 
build something like a city, with bridges, stairs, roads, 
and tunnels under ground. 

2. I will relate a story aboqj: these ants, which, I 
think, is most wonderful because it appears so much 
like reason. They all seem to work separately, — I 
mean without attending to the work of others: of 
course, sometimes the work done by different ants on 
oppo.-*ite sides of the same gallery or hall will not 
suit; one wall will be higher than the other, so that 
the ceilingfs will not meet. 

3. Mr. Hnber saw just such a case : the ceiling 
which was begun from one wall, would have just 

9* 
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reached the other wall uboiit half way up ; and while 
he was woiidt*riug how the ants would rtMuedv the 
fault, one of them caine, and looking at the work, 
seemed to know that it was wrong, and immrdiavly 
began to lake down the ceiling from the lower wall ; 
he then raised it to the same height with the oppo- 
site wall, and made a new ceiling, in Mr. Huber's 
presenec, with the pieces of the old one. 

4. " If that ant did not know how to think, I am 
mistaken." 

5. I must confess, children, it does seem very much 
like thinking; and if it was not thinking, we must 
at any rate own it was something which, in this 
case^ did quite as well ; fcr no thought of man cpulJ 
have hit upon a better plan. 

6. But if the ant knew*liow to think as a man 
does, do you suppose it would ever have made the 
mis:ake? Would not the work meni have all agreed 
helorehand what they were to do, and how it should 
be done, so that there might b(i no need of pulling 
down Jiny of the work, because it would not suit?;|k 

7. I think that this story, while it shows us some- 
thing like reason in one particular instance, shows us 
also that in general the ant has not reason' like ours. 

Now, can arty of you inform me what the Bible 
says about the ant? « 

8. " O yes; it says, * Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise.'" 

Then, whenever you have any lessons assigned you, 
remember w hat the BL|.)le says to the sluggard, and 
go and learn them at once. 

9. When your teacher is satisfied with your con- 
dn(tt nnd reeitations, 1 doubt not you feel far more 
ciieerfnl and h ippy than you would if you had neg- 
lected to leun your les.-oiis. For such are apt to be 
tlie leelings of tho-e who have clone their duty. ^ 

10. I am Y^ry well persuaded, that there is no such 
thing as re-.d, solid happiness in this world, but in 
that man who acts from a sense of duty. 
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11. I do not mean to say that a man, even when ' 
he does liis duty, always feels comfortable or happy 
at once ; but he will be more apt to feel so, than ii 
he did not do his duty ; and I do say l4iat no man 
who does not act from a sense of duty, is likely to 
feel any thing like happiness very often or very long. 

12. '' Then a man who wishes to be happy will 
try in the first place, to find out what his duty is." 

13. To be sure he will ; and he need not try very 
long eiiher, if he really wishers to know it. The will 
of (jiod is I he foundation of all our duties; and an 
honest man or boy either, can commonly tell what 
God will think to be right or wrong in his conduct If 

14. You know where a great many of our duties 
are very plainly written down for us, — do you not? 
When it is not exactly written down in the Bible 
what we should do, still, if we wjll think, we shall 
very often find out what to do, from what is written. 

15. Your parents send you to school, and teachers 
are provided Toy instructing you. Now, suppose that 
John should play the truant; he would, in doing so, 
disobey what God has commanded in the Bible, just 
as much as if the Bible did say, "A boy shall not 
play the truant;" for the Bible does say, ''Children^ 
obejj ijour pareats^^' and John could i^ot be a truant, 
without disobeying his parents, who bade him go to 
school. 

16. There is another thing I wish you to under- 
stand. John, as you see, w^ould not only disobey his 
parents, which is wicked, Wit hewould commit a sin 
against God. That is always the thing to look at 
first. 

17. When we are about to *do something that we 
are not very sure is right, we should always stop to 
ask ourselves whether God will be pleased with it. 

18. Now if you do not understand what I mean, 
tell me; for you should always tell any person who 
is trying to leach yon something, when you do not 
understand what is said to you. 
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LESSON XXIV. . 

THE child's lament. 

1. I LIKE it Tiot — this noisy street 

I never liked, nor can I now — 
I love to feel the pleasant breeze 
On the free hilj}*, and see the trees, 

With birds upon the bough! 

2. O, I remember, long ago, — 

So long ago, 'tis like a dream, — 
My home was on a green hillside, 
By flowery meadows still and wide, 

'Mong trees, and by a stream. 

3. Three happy brothers I had then, 

My merry playmates every day — 
I've looked and looked through street and square, 
But never chanced I, any .where 

To see such boys as they. 

4 "We all had gardens of our own, — 

Four little gardens in a row, — 
And there we set our twining peas, 
And rows of cress, and real trees, 

And real flowers to grow. 

6. My father I remfember too. 

And even now his faee can see ; 
And the gray horse he used to ride, 
And the old dog, that at his side 

Went barking joyfully ! 

6. He used to fly my brothers' kites, 

And build them up a man of snow, 
And sail their boats, and with them race. 
And carry me from place to place 

Just as I liked to go. 

7. I'm sure he was a pleasant man. 

And people must have loved him welU— 
O, I remember that sad day 
They bore him in a hearse away, 

And tolled bis funeral bell! 
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8. Thy mother comes each night to kiss 

Thee, in thy little, quiet bed — 
So came my mother, years ago ; 
And I loved her — Oil loved her so, 

'Twas joy to hear her tread ! 

9. It must be many, many years 

Since then, and yet I can recall 
Her very tone — her look — her dress, 
Her pleasant smile and gentleness. 

That had kind words for all. 

10. She told us tales, she sang us songs. 
And in our pastimes took delight, 
And joined us in our summer glee. 
And sat with us beneath the tree ; 
Nor wearied of our company. 

Whole days, from morn till night. 



LESSON XXV. 

KILLING INSECTS. — THE BAT AND THE SPIDEH. 

1. Well, children, you say you have seen bats 
often, aftd yet never noticed the hooks by which they 
hang when they rest. You 'understand then that' 
boys may have eyes, and yet not see things ; because 
they will not look for them. Use your eyes, chil- 
dren; God made them to be used. 

2. « But bats are such ugly things ! and they can 
bite too. We are afraid of them." 

3. Ugly, children ! And what of that ? Will you 
look at nothing but what is handsome ? If the bat 
could think and speak, I expect he would call you 
very ugly. But it is foolish, children, to be afraid of 
thcvse smaller animals. 

4. There are many creatures that might hurt you, 
and I would advise you to keep out of their way ; 
but it is silly to be afraid of every poor little insect 
or animal that you see. I have seen a large boy cry, 
wfacD be saw a poor littls caterpillar or bug near him. 
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5. Now, there are very few insects, indeed, which 
can or will hurt you; and a great many of them 
you may watch, without touching tliem at all. I 
think ho is a wicked and cruel boy who kills every 
poor bug that he sees, merely because he is stronger 
than the bug. 

6. It would be a great deal kinder and wiser in the 
boy, to notice what the bug was doing; for then he 
Inight learn someihing worih knowing. 

*• But is it wrong to kill spiders?" 

7. Kill spiders! Why, children, the spider is one 
of the very last of these little creatures that I should 
wish to kill. There is n(»t a more curious animal in 
the world, nor one that will pay a man better for 
watching his motions. 

8. Fine as its thread is, it is not one single line, 
but many thousands joined together by means of 
their claws. The spider made a door, with a hinge 

. and spring to shut itself, long before man had done it, 

9. And this hinge to the spider's door was not only 
a hinge, but was so good a spring, that whenever the 
door was opened, it v/ould shut itself immediately ; 
and when shut, it fitted so nicely, that it was very 
difficult to see the place of joining. 

10. Think of this, and you will look at spiders 
hereafter with pleasure and interest, instead of wish- 
ing to injure them. 

LESSON XXVI. 

THE PHILOSOPHER, THE NATURALIST, AND THE POLITICIAN. 

*' THE WIIITE-EYED FLY CATCHER. 

1. Perhaps some of you can tell me what a phi- 
losopher is. 

2. " A philosopher is the same thing with a very 
wise man, — is it not?" 

3. That is pretty near the meaning. Philosopher 
means a person who loves wisdom ; and such a per- 
■oo will always be trying to get knowledge; and a 
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person wlio is always trying to get knowledge, is apt 
to be a wis<e and learned man. 

4. You know what the word naturalist means,— 
do you not? 

5. " I think it nneans a man who loves to stutf^ 
about animals and insects." 

6. It means a man or woman either who loves to 
study the things in nature, whether they are animals, 
stones, grass, or flowers, or any of the things which 
God has made. Observe, I said to study the things^ 
and you said to study about the things. 

7. Now a person may read a great deal that is 
interesting and true, about all these things in books, 
and it is very well to do so ; but 1 think the real nat- 
uralist will never be satisfied with books only ; he 
will be looking to see things for himself. 

8. I said a woman might be a naturalist, because 
some ladies have been fond of natural history, and 
have proved themselves to be very good naturalists. 

9. There is a kind of bird, the white-eyed fly 
catcher, which some have called the politician. Its 
nest is made of threads of dry stalks or weeds, and 
pieces of paper, generally old newspapers ; and all 
these are woven together with caterpillar's silk, and 
lined with fine dry grass and hair. 

10. And now what scholar can tell me why it is 
called a politician ? 

" We do not know what you mean by a politician.'' 

11. What is commonly called a politician, children, 
is a person who is always reading in the newspapers 
about the government of the country, and talking a 
great deal about the President and Congress, the 
laws that are made, and all such things. 

12. But the real politician is one who studies 
the different kinds of government, which have been 
in the world, and endeavors to find out which are 
good and which are bad, and why they are good or 
bad. 

13. He reads too a great deal of history, to learn 
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what other nations have done, and what kind of laws 
they made, and why they made them ; how they 
became great nations, or how they became very 
poor ; and he thinks too a great deal, that he may find 
out what will be best for his own nation. 

14. It requires'hard study and thought, children, to 
make a good politician. 

" Then a man cannot learn how to be one from 
the newspapers." 

15. No, children ; not from newspapers alone ; 
but still he will read them, and often learn from them 
things very useful in his business. Newspapers 
are valuable things, and it is always best for a 
country to have a great many of them spread about 
in it. 

16. But newspapers will not of themselves make 
a man a politician; and if you ask the editors, 
whether they expect to teach all about different gov- 
ernments, they will tell you that they have little to do 
with the acts and motives of other days, but they 
will teach people what is now doing in all the gov- 
ernments in ttie world. 

17. No good government will ever be afraid to let 
the people have newspapers. They are always few- 
est where the government is hardest upon the peo- 
ple. — But let us return to the bird. Can you tell 
me now, why some people call the fly catcher a pol- 
itician ? 

18. << O yes ; because he has so many pieces of 
old newspapers about his nesf 



. LESSON XXVII. 

DANGER OF DISOBEDIENCE. 



1. A GENTLEMAN who lived in the country, had a 
very fine piece of water in his garden,^ on which 
there was a pleasure boat. Very frequently in fine 
weather, he used to take his children with him, and 
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row them abotit for a good while, as they were all 
fond of the amusement. 

2. Sometimes he would indulge his two eldest 
sons, Hugh and Robert, with the oars when he was 
present, and let them row the boat; but he gave 
them a strict charge never to attempt to do so when 
he was not with them ; nor were they, upon any ac- 
count, ever to go into the boat by themselves and 
without leave. 

3. But these boys were sometimes so naughty, 
when they thought they were not seen, as to venture 
in, and move the boat about as much as they could, 
whilst it was moored, that is, tied to a post by the 
shore. 

4^ Two or three times they had been caught and 
even punished for doing so ; yet one day, when they 
thought their father and mother were both out, they 
agreed they would venture again into the boat. 

5. " There can be no harm in it," said Hugh ; " we 
shall be quite safe ; and eVen if we should overset 
her and fall out, at the worst it would only give us 
a ducking, and I am sure it could not hurt these old 
clothes ; so come along." 

6. Robert could not feel so easy about the matter. 
" I do not," said he, " think it quite right to go in, 
because papa and mamma are not with us." 

7. " Poh I nonsense ! " replied Hugh ; " what a 
fuss you make about your quite right ! What harm 
is there in it ? If they do not see us, they cannot 
be uneasy; so come along; it is a fine afternoon, 
and we will have a nice row." 

8. " You don't mean," rejoined Robert, " to un- 
moor the boat, do you ? " — " Yes, indeed do I," re- 
plied his brother ; " I can push her off from the land, 
for I understand how to do it very well ; so come 
along, I say, and do not waste any more time with 
your scruples and nonsense." 

9. So saying, he scrambled into the boat and 
helped bis brother in. Robert then, though his mind 

10 
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did not feel at all easy, assisted to Iqosen the boat 
from the post it was chained to, and they soon 
pushed off from the land. 

10. " There now," said Hugh, " I told you I could 
do it; and 1 wonder what the mighty harm is 
of our taking a nice row, and enjoying ourselves 
this delightful afternoon. Don't you find it very- 
pleasant ? " 

11. "It is pleasant enough, to be sure," replied 
Robert, "but I cannot say 1 enjoy it much. I am 
sure we are doing wrong. We were told not to get 
into the bo it at all ; therefore we ought not to 
dj it I wish with all my heart, I had not come. 
But let us row back again, and I will get out di- 
rectly." 

12. " Indeed, I shall not go back for a long time," 
said Hugh; "now we have disobeyed and got into 
the boat, we may as well stay and enjoy onr^lves 
for an hour or two. If my father knows of our be- 
ing in it for only a minute, he will be just as angry 
as if we stay in»ever so long." 

13. "But I think," resumed Robert, "that the 
longer we are naughty, so much Ihe worse boys we 
are. . If we have done a wrong thing, the sooner we 
do right again, the better we shall be ; therefore I 
am resolved not to stay here; so pray put back 
again." 

14. ^' Not I, indeed," said his brother, "for lam 
resolved to stay till it is dark; so row away, my 
lad." — " I will row to Ihe shore," said Robert. — 
" And I will row into the middle," said Hugh ; '* so 
pull away ; let us both tug at our oars, and see 
which will gain his purpose first." 

15. They then both exerted their utmost strength ; 
but Hugh, being the strongest, gained more way 
than his brother. Robert, finding it impossible to 
get back again, Ihrew down the oar, and burr^ting 
into tears, said, " I see you are resolved riot only 
to be wicked yourself, but tP.make me wicked also. 
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I think it is very unkind to compel nne to stay here 
when 1 wish so very iiinch to go back." 

16. " Well, conu* along," said Hugh, rather pet- 
tishly ; "take up your oar again and go batk, if you 
will; but 1 think it is you that are unkind, not to 
stay out when I wish it so much. But you shall 
not say I made^ you wicked." Robert then gladly 
took up his^oar/and in a lew minutes was again sale 
on shore. 

It. No sooner did Robert find himself out of the 
boat, than his eyes sparkled with joy, and he tried 
all he could to persuade his brother to get out also. 
But Hugh positively refused, and pushed himself off 
from the land, as he had done before. 

18. Hugh enjoyed himself much for some time, 
floating about on the water; but at length as he 
was trying to turn about, somehow or other, for 
want of better understanding how to manage it, the 
boat Clipped, and Hugh being thrown into the water, 
sunk to the bottom to rise no more. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

THE LITTLE GRAVES. 

1. 'TwAS autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 

2. As through the graveyard's lone retreat, 

By meditation led, 
I walked with slow and cautious feet, 
Above the sleeping dead,* — 

3. Throe little graves, ranged side by side, 

My close attention drew; 
O'er two, the* tall grass bending, sighed, 
And one see^ned fresh and new. 
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4. As, lingering there, I mused a while 
On death's long, dreamless sleep, 
And opening life's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

6. Her form was bowed, but not witj^ years ; 
Her words were faint and few: 
And on those little graves, her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 

6. A prattling boy, some four years old, 

Her trembling hand embraced. 
And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

7. " Mamma, now you must love me more. 

For little sister's dead ; 
And t'olber sister died before, 
And brother too, you said. 

8. " Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 

She loved me when we played : 
You told me, if I would not cry, 
You'd show me where she's laid." 

9. " 'Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 

Deep buried in the ground : 
No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sqund." 

10. " Mamma, why can't we take her up, 

And put her in my bed ? 
I'll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won't be dead. 

11. " For sister'll be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night, 

And she'll be very cold, and cry 

Because tfiere is no light." 

12. " No, sister is not cold, my child; 

For God, who saw her die, 
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As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Recalled her to the sky. 

13. " And then her spirit quickly fled 

To God, by whom 'twas given ; 
Her body in the ground is dead. 
But sister lives in heaven." 

14. " Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat ? 

15. " Papa must go and carry some ; 

I'll send her all I've got ; 
And he must bring sweet sister home. 
Mamma ; now must he not ? " 

16. " No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But, if you're good and true, 
You'll one day go to her ; but she 
Can never come to you. 

17. " * Let little children come to mej 

Once our good Savior said; 
And in his arms she'll always be. 
And God will give her bread. 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE GOLDEN RULE. 

1. " Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also unto them." When this golden 
rule is obeyed in childhood and youth, it is the basis 
of upright manhood, and the assurance of happy 
old age. To be entirely guided by it, requires per- 
fect self-government: the longer we obey it, the 
easier is our task, and the less selfish we are. In 
regulating our condoct by it, we increase our self- 
re^ipoct and rnajiiinps:^ ; and these can never fail to 
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secure the respect and esteem of the wise and 
good. 

2. Remember it is not enough to love our friends 
and playmates; but we must treat every one with 
kindness ; " Love your enemies,'' though it may seem 
a dilBcult task to the selfish, will prove a light com- 
mand to him who "ruleth his own spirFt." 

3. That person alone has true courage, whose 
self-control enables him to forgive and forget an in- 
jury or insult, instead of resenting it. The truly 

' generous and highminded boy, unswayerl by his own 
selfish interests, will always try to do what is righty 
regardless of personal sacrifice. 

4. In the next lesson, you will find this great moral 
truth forcibly and simply illustrated in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. If you would see the 
whole beauty of his conduct towards the Jew, forget 
not that the Bible savs, " The Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans." 

, 5. Indeed, we learn from history that the two 
nations had a peculiar hatred of each other. It was 
a most unusual thing for a Samaritan even to speak 
to a Jew; and it is highly probable that a Jew 
would have refused to help him^ under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

6. The wounded Jew obtained no aid from his 
tjvo countrymen. They heeded not the suffering, 
which they did not share ; they had no pity for 
others' woes. Both priest and Levite, unmoved, 
gazed carelessly upon the dying, and passed hastily 
by on the other side. 

7. The good man of Samaria saw in the pros- 
trate, suffering Jew, an ^nemy of his nation, it is 
true; yet he did not he»sitate. A deed of mercy was 
in his power; he forgave the wrong.^ of national 
enmity, and saw in the stranger a brother man per- 
ishing for want of aid. 

8. No selfish consideration co4:ild prevent him from 
helping a lellow-crealure in distress. He was not 
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catisGed nntil he had done all that was necessary to 
restore the man to health. Every thing seems to 
have been done vviih the greatest attention and ten- 
derness. 

9. He spared neither expense nor trouble nor fa- 
tigue. He might have rode on to the inn, and sent 
some one to bring the wounded man ; even this 
would have been an act of kindness. His personal 
comfort was disregarded ; and he lel't nothing to an- 
other, which he could do himself. 

10. He cheerfully sacrificed his time, rest and 
money to relieve the suH'erer. Wiih his own hand 
he bound up his wounds, he gave him his own beast 
to ride on, and during the night, he himself nursed 
and attended him. ^ 

11. When we speak of • a neighbor, we generally 
mean one who lives in the same house or street or 
neighborhood with ourselves. But in Ihis parable, 
two men are called neighbors, who belonged to dif- 
ferent nations, and were entire strangers to each 
other. . 

12. The Golden Rule, then, requiring us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, applies to every human 
being. The Samaritan's charity and good will em- 
braced all mankind ; for they rested on the only true 
foundation of human intercourse — " Do to others as 
ye would that they should do to you." 



LESSON XXX. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

1. And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and 
tempted Jesus, saying, *' Mister, what shall I do to 
inJKTir eternii! life ? " 

2. And he s^id nn*o him, " What is written in the 
law? how rc^ndest thou ?" 

3. And the hiwyer answering, said, " Thon shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
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all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.*' 

4. And he said unto the lawyer, " Thou hast an- 
swered right : this do, and thou shalt live." 

5. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, " And who is my neighbor ? " 

6. And Jesus answering, said, "A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of his raiment and wound- 
ed him and departed, leaving him half dead. 

7. " And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way ; and when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other side. - 

8. " And likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
placil came and looked on him, and passed by on 
the other side. 

9. " But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was ; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast and brought him to an inn and took 
care of him. 

10. " And on the morrow when he departed, he 
lookout twopence and gave to the' host, and said 
unto him, ' Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee.' 

11. " Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves?" 

12. And the lawyer said, " He that showed mercy 
on him.'' Then said Jesus unto him, " Go and do 
thou likewise." 

LESSON XXXI. 

TEMPTATION RESISTED. 

•* Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them." 

1. To act with integrity and good faith was so 
habitual to Susan, that she never before thought of 
examining the golden rule. But the longer she re- 
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fleeted upon it, the stronger was her cohviction that 
she did not always obey the precept; at length she 
appealed to her mother for its meaning. 

2. " It implies," said her mother, '* in the first place, 
a total destruction of all selfishness ; for a mau who 
loves himself better than his neighbors, can never do 
to others as he would have others do to him." 

3. " But, mother," asked the child, " may not a 
man do right to all his neighbors, and yet be selfish ? 
There is farmer Thompson, who owes nobody a cent 
and pays every body as soon as he can ; yet he is 
said to be the most selfish man in the village." 

4. " A man may be perfectly honest, and yet be 
very selfish ; but the command implies something 
more than honesty ; it requires charity as well as in- 
tegrity. The Levite in the parable, might have been 
a man of great uprightness; but did he do unto the 
wounded stranger as he would have wished others 
to do to him ? " 

5. " No ! mother; he passed over on the other side ; 
and it was the Samaritan who obeyed the precept." 

" Well, the meaning of the command is fully ex- ' 
plained in that parable; it is one of the simplest, as 
well as noblest, lessons ever given to man." 

6. " But can a person fulfil the command by char- 
ity only ? " 

" Surely not, child^if he be not honest in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, he does not mete to 
others as he would have others measure to him ; and 
if to honesty he do not add charity, he is equally 
deficient. 

7. " We are bound not only to rfo, but io feel to- 
wards others as we would have others feel towards 
us. • Remember it is easier to reprove the sin of oth- 
ers, than to overcome temptation when it assails 
ourselves." 

8. It was not long after this conversation, that an 
opportunity occurred of testing Susan's principles. 
One Saturday evening,, when she went as usual, to 
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farmer Thompson's inn, to receive the price of her 
njother'rt \va^*hing for ihe boH/ders, whiih amounted 
to five dullars, she found the farmer in the stable 
yard. 

9. He was apparently in a terrible rage with some 
horse dealers, with whom he was bargaining. He 
held in his hand an open pocket book, Cuil of bills ; 
and, scarcely noticing ihe child as she made her re- 
quest, except to swear at her as usual for troubling 
him when he was busy, he handed her a bank 
note. 

10. Glad to escape so easily, Susan hurried out of 
the gate, and then, pausing to pin the money safe- 
ly in the folds of her shawl, she discovered that 
he l^ad given her two -bills instead of one She 
looked round; nobody was near to share her discov- 
ery; and Her first impulse was joy at the unexpected 
prize. 

11. *' It is mine, all mine," said she \q herself; «« I 
will buy mother a new cloak with it, and she can 
give her old one to little Mary, and then Mary can 
go to the Sunday school with me next winter. I 
wonder if it will not buy brother Tom a pair of 
shoes, too." 

12. At that moment, she retnembered that he must 
have given ft to her by mistake; and therefore she 
had no right to it. But again the voice of the tempt- 
er whispered, " He gave it, and how do you know 
that he did not intend to make you a present of it? 
Keep it; he will never know it even if it shoujd be 
a mistake; for he had too many such bills in. that 
great pocket book, to miss one." 

13. While this conflict was going on in hei mind 
between good and evil, she was hurrying homeward 
as. fast as possible. Yet, before she came in sight of 
her home, she had repeatedly balanced the comforts 
which the money would buy, against the sin of 
wronging her neighbor. 

14. As she crossed the little bridge, which spanned 
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a narrow creek before her mothf^r's door, lier eye fell 
upon a rui«tic seat vvjjich they hrid occnpitd during 
the conversation I have before narrated. Instantly 
the words of Scripture, " Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto them," 
sounded in her ears like a trumpet, 

15. Turning suddenly round, as if flying from some 
unseen peril, the child bounded along the road with 
breathless speed, until she found herself, once more 
at farmer Thompson's gate. *^ What do you want 
now ? "^asked the gruft' old fellow, as he saw her 
again at his side. 

16. " Sir, you paid me two bills instead of one," 
said she, trembling in every limb.. " Two bills, did I ? 
— let me see ; well, so I did ; but did you just find 
it out? Why did not you bring it back sooner?" 
Susan blushed and hung her head. 

17. " You wanted to keep it, I suppose," said he. 
" Well, I am glad your mother was more honest 
than you, or I should have been five dollars poorer, 
and none the wiser." 

" My mother knows nothing about it, sir," said 
Susan ; '' I brought it back before 1 went home." 

18. The old man looked at the child, and as he saw 
the tears rojling down her cheeks, he seemed touched 
by her distress. Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
drew out a shilling and offered it to her. 

19. " No, sir, I thank you," sobbed she; " I do not 
want to be paid for doing right; I only wish you 
would not think me dishonest, for indeed it was 
a sore temptation. O! sir, if you had ever seen 
those you love best wanting the common comforts 
of life, you would know how htirc^ it is for us al- 
ways to do unto others, as we would have others do 
unto us." 

20. The heart of the selfish man was touched. 
" There be things which are little upon the earth, but 
they are exceeding wise," murmured he, as he bade 
the little girl good night, and entered bis house, £i 
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sadder, and it is to be hoped, a better man. Susan 
returned to her humble home with a lightened heart, 
and through the course of a long and useful life, she 
never forgot her first temptation. 



LESSON XXXII. 

LIGHTNING AND THUNDER EXPLAINED. 

1. " There, now I have finished my letter," said 
Alfred's little sister, as she folded up a neatly-written 
sheet; " will you seal it for me, father? " • 

2. " O, let me seal it, do let me seal it for Fanny," 
said Alfredftaking up some sealing wax that lay on 
the table ; " I am so fond of sealing letters." 

3. " If it will afford you any gratification, you 
may," said his father; " shall I lend you my seal ? " 

4. " No, I thank you ; the letter is to be sealed 
with my own little seal, if you please," said Fanny, 
" because of the motto that is upon it, — Reply 
quickly^ 

The letter was soon neatly sealed. 

6. ** See how well Alfred has done it ! " said Fan- 
ny, holding it towards her father. But her father was 
engaged in looking for something in his writing desk ; 
he presently turned to Alfred, and desired him to rub 
the stick of sealing wax as rapidly as he could, upon 
the sleeve of his coat. . 

6. Alfred laughed while doing it, and said, " I al- 
ways like to do as you desire ; but what reason you 
can possibly have for wishing me to rub this sealing 
wax upon the sleeve of my coat, I cannot imagine." 

7. " Now ho|^ it towards these little bits of paper 
which are spread out on the table," said Mr. Adams, 
without noticing his remark. 

8. Alfred did so, and the pieces of paper were, to 
the astonishment of the children^ immediately drawn 
towards it, raised on an end, and otherwise put in 
motion. 
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9. " I never saw pieces of paper jump, before," said 
little Fanny, laughing at the novelty of such an ap- 
pearance. 

10. '^Jump!^^ said Alfred, laughing still more; 
" you would not say they jumped^ would you, father ? 
though, to tell the truth, I scarcely know what word 
should be used in its place ! " 

11. " They are attracted," said his father, " towards 
the sealing wax." 

12. "But what can have produced this effect? 
Perhaps the wax was not quite cold, for you know 
I had just sealed the letter with it; and this might 
make it attract the paper." 

13. " But the paper does not stick to it as it would 
do if the wax had been warmed in the candle," said 
his father; " you may easily shake it off, if you please. 
There,' warm it again in the flame of the taper, and 
try the effect" 

14. Alfred did so, and the pieces of paper stuck so 
firmly to it, that he could not take them off. 

16. " Now rub the other end of the sealing wax 
once more upon your coat, and convince yourself 
that the effects produced by friction and by the heat 
of the candle, are very different," said his father. 

16. Alfred complied, and the little pieces of paper 
were affected precisely as they had been at first 

17. " Here is an empty glass bottle," said Mr. 
Adams ; " rub this on the .sleeve of your Qoat, and 
then hold it over the pieces of paper." 

18. The effect was similar to that produced by the 
sealing wax ; the pieces of paper were attracted to- 
wards the glass, and Mr. Adams said, if the experi- 
ment had been made in the dark, the glass and the 
wax would have exhibited faint signs of light 

19. In the next lesson we will seek the cause 
of an effect so curious. For we must cultivate 
habits of seeing and thinking, to aid us in acquiring 
knowledge. 

11 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. The power excited by rubbing the sealing wax, 
said Mr. Adanns, is called electric^ and the little lig-hi 
which I told you in the last lesson, might be per- 
ceived emanating from the wax, had the experiment 
been made in the dark, is called the electrical fire 
ot fluid. 

2. The earth and most bodies with which we are 
acquainted, are supposed to contain a certain quan- 
tity of this electrical fire or fluid, though it seems to 
lie dormant until put in action by rubbing or fric- 
tion, and then it appears like fire. 

3. The bodies over which it passes freely, are all 
metals and most of the animal and vegetable sub- 
stances; they are therefore called conductors of 
electricity^ as the air is a conductor of sound. 

4. But this curious fluid^ will not pass over glass, 
sulphur, charcoal, silk, bak*ed wood or dry woollen 
substances; all these bodies therefore are called 
non-conductors. 

" Is sealing wax a conductor, father ? " 

5. No, my dear ; I was going to tell you, that heat, 
produ^d by friction and moisture, renders all sub- 
stances conductors; it was in consequence of the 
heat produced by friction on the woollen cloth of 
which your coat was made, that the sealing wax be- 
came one. 

6. A piece of amber, like the sealing wax, on be- 
ing rubbed, acquires electric powers. The name 
electricity is derived from a Greek word electron^ 
meaning amber. 

7. I led your attention to this subject, that you 
might know the cause of thunder and lightning; 
they are the effect of electricity in the clouds. 

8. A flash of lightning is simply a stream of elec- 
teic fire or fluid, passing from the clouds to the earth, 
from the earth to the clouds, or from one cloud to 
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another. Thunder is the report and the echoes of 
the report between the clouds and the earth. 

9. 1 will try to prove this. Lightning strikes the 
highest and most pointed o*bjects in its way ; in the 
same manner, all pointed conductors receive or throw 
off the electric fluid more readily, than such as are 
terminated by flat surfaces. 

10. Lightning takes the readiest and best conduct- 
or; so does the electrical fluid: lightning burns; so 
does electricity: lightning sometimes destroys life; 
aninials have also been killed by electricity. 

11. But what proves in the clearest manner, the 
perfect similarity or rather identity of lightning and 
electricity, is, that the celebrated Dr. Franklin, as- 
tonishing as it may appear to you, actually contrived 
to bring lightning down from the heavens, by means 
of a kite which he raised when a thunder storm was 
coming on. 

12. A piece of sharp-pointed wire rose about a foot 
above the frame of the kite, and, being a conductcMr, 
attracted from the cloud the lightning or electric fire, 
which descended down the hempen string and was 
received by a key fastened to the end of it. 

13. The part of the string that he held in his hand, 
was made of silk, which is a non-conductor, that the 
electric fluid might stop when it came to the key; 
otherwise he would have suff*ered from it. 

14. By a great number of experiments made with 
the electric fluid collected by the key, he completely 
demonstrated the identity of lightning and electrici- 
ty. This was the origin of the lightning rods or 
metallic conductors, now used to protect buildings 
from the dreadful effects sometimes produced by 
lightnirfg. 

15. Now, Alfred, you may try to explain the man- 
ner, in which the claps of thunder that usually ac- 
company the flashes of lightning, are occasioned. 

16. " The air rushes together in a moment, to fill 
the space made by the passage of the electric fluid 
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or lightning, I suppose," said Alfred, « and this pro- 
duces the noise." 

17. Yes ; and as I before told you, thunder is the 
noise or report, and^the echoes of the report between 
the clouds and the earth. 

18. " I think there are few things more awful and 
wonderful than thunder and lightning ; and I am glad, 
very glad, that I understand something of their 
causes. Instead of being afraid, father, in future I 
am sure I shall admire and enjoy a thunder storm," 
said Alfred. 

19. From what a yariety of sources may we derive 
improvement! A simple stick of sealing wax may 
prove the origin of many ingenious inquiries, and of 
much novel information. 

20. Seize every opportunity, children, of adding to 
your store of useful knowledge ; let nothing pass 
unnoticed ; the book of Nature is ever open before 
you for study : and always remember that 

** Nature is but the name for an effect. 
Whose cause is God." 



LESSON XXXIV. 

CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 

1. Thomas and his little sister had permission from 
their father and mother, to walk in the garden at 
certain times, without any person to attend them; 
which favor was granted them as a reward for learn- 
ing their lessons well, and being in all respects 
mindful of what their parents said to them. 

2. But they had been strictly forbidden to pluck 
any fruit, or even to meddle with such as they found 
on the ground, without first obtaining permission 
from their parents. 

3. One day, in then* walk round the garden, they 
stopped by the side of a peach tree, which that year 
bore but little fruit, but that little was very good. 

4. Thomas saw two fine ripe peaches lying on the 
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ground, which he picked np, and without the least 
thought he put one of them to his mouth, and gave 
the other to his sister; who, on taking a taste of it, 
found it so sweet and rich that it was gone in a 
moment. 

5. But wfeile the sweetness of the fruit was fresh 
in their mpuths, it struck them that they had diso- 
beyed their parents. What was now to be done, 
and how they were to appear before their kind father 
and mother, they did not know. 

6. The little girl burst into tears, and said, " O ! 
my dear Thomas, we have been very naughty : we 
were told not to meddle with any fruit, either upon 
the trees, or upon the ground." 

7. Thomas, on the other hand, so far forgot him- 
'self at the moment as to say, " Never mind — how 
will they know that we have eaten the fruit ? It is 
not at all likely that they know how many peaches 
there were on the tree." 

8. " But, brother," said the little girl, " you know 
mother always asks how we have spent our time; 
and you also know that when we happen to make a 
mistake, if we are honest enough to confess it, she 
is always ready to pardon us." 

9. "But," added Thomas after pausing a few 
minutes, " this is worse than a mistake ; she will say, 
we knew we were doing wrong.". — " Very true," 
said his sister, " but it is our duty to confess the 
truth ; and should she punish us, we are certain that 
we deservfe it." 

10. At last they agreed to confess the whole affair 
before they were asked. 

11. Their good father and mother were very sorry 
indeed, to hear that they had not minded their or- 
ders; but were so well pleased to find them open and 
sincere, that they not only forgave them, but even 
praised them for being so honest. 

12. It would be well, if all parents were to impress 
on the minds Of their children the bad effects which 
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result from telling lie?*, and the great good which at- 
tends on those who tell the truth and frankly confess 
their faults, when they have done wrong. * 



LESSON XXXV. 

WARRANTING THE TITLE. 

Mwry^ Jonas^ Rollo, James, and Nathan. 

1. "Ah !" exclaimed Mary, "there is my geranium 
stick, now. low are the rogue, I suppose, that ran 
off with it," she said to James. " I could not think 
where it was." 

2. She laughed good naturedly as she said this; 
but James began very seriously and earnestly to dis- 
avow having run off with it. He said Rollo gave 
it to him. " I bought it of him," he said, " with my 
picture." 

3. "And I found it," said Rollo, "in the corner of 
the yard ; 1 did not i^now it was your geranium stick." 

" It is," said Mary ; " Jonas made it for me to tie 
my geranium to, and I got my string all ready." 

4. " Yes," said Rollo, " here is the string, I suppose ; " 
and he drew out the teng string from his pocket, and 
gave it to Mary. 

So she took her string and stick, and went away 
to tie up her geranium. 

5. After Mary had gone, James said, "Well now, 
Rollo, you must give me back my picture." 

But Rollo objected to this ; he said it was a fair 
bargain. 

" But the stick was not yours," said James. 

6. " Well I thought it was, truly," said Rollo. 

" No matter if you did think so ; since it turns out 
that it was not yours, you ought to give me back my 
picture." 

7. " Why no," said Rollo; "to be sure you have 
lost the stick, and so I might have lost my picture. 
When people sell things, those who buy them, if they 
lose them, cannot go back and get their money." 
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8. James did not know exactly how to reply to 
this reasoning, but he was not satisfied with it ; and 
after discQssing the question for some time, the boys 
concluded to go and refer it to Jonas ; and they both 
agreed to abide by his decision. 

9. Jonas listened to the case very attentively. At 
first both the boys began talking together, each 
trying to get Jonas to decide in his favor. But 
Jonas stopped them, and made them talk one at a 
time. 

10. " Which is the plaintiff?" said he. 
" The plaintifl ?" asked RoUo. 

" Yes ; that is, which is it that claims something of 
the other ? " 

11. '* I claim the picture," said Rollo. 

" And I think it is mine," added James. 
" Which of you has got it now ? " 

12. " Rollo," said James. 

"And you want him to give it to you." 
" Yes," answered James. 

13. " Then you are the plaintiff, James. We al- 
ways hear the plaintiff's story first, and afterwards 
the defendant's." 

14. "Am I the defendant?" said Rollo*. 

" Yes," said Jonas. " He makes a claim against 
you, and you defend yourself from it ; so he is the 
plaintiff, and you are the defendant." 

15. Jonas accordingly let James tell the story; and 
then he let Rollo say what he had to say in reply. 
After they had both done speaking, he reflected a 
moment before he answered them. 

16. " The amount of it is," said Jonas, " that you 
sold him an arrow stick, Rollo ; and it afterwards 
turned out that your title was not good." 

"My title?" repeated Rollo, not exactly under- 
standing what Jonas meant by title. 

17. " Yes, that is, your right to it. The right which 
a man has to his property, is called his title to it. 
When he has not a good right, we say his title is 
not good. 
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18. *< Now the question seems to be this — if a 
man sells any thing to another man, which was not 
really his, and the real owner comes for it afterwards 
and takes it away from the man who bought it, can 
he go to the man who sold it to him, and demand 
his money back again ? " 

19. " Yes," said Rollo; "that is it, exactly." 

" Well now, men," said Jonas, " have two ways 
of selling things. Sometimes it is part of the agree- 
ment atid bargain, that the seller's title is good ; and 
then, if it afterwards turns out that it is not, he has 
to pay back the money. 

20. " And sometimes the seller says he does not 
say whether his title is good or not ; he sells it as it 
is, and lets the purchaser take the risk. That is called 
a quitclaim. You see he quits and gives up all claim 
he has, but does not warrant that somebody else may 
not have a claim. 

21. "For instance," continued Jonas,' at the same 
time putting his hand in his pocket and taking out 
an old rusty knife, " there is a knife which I picked 
up in the road a good while ago, and I do not know 
whose it is. 

22. " Now you might offer me an apple for it, and 
I might say I would give you a quitclaim for the 
apple, but not a warranty ; that is, I would give you 
all m^ right and title to it; and then /never could 
take it back again ; but if the true owner should ever 
appear, you would have to give it to him, and you 
could not call upon me to give you back the apple , 
because I only gave you a quitclaim. 

23. " But then, on the other hand, if you had told 
me, when I offered to sell you the knife, that perhaps 
the real owner would appear ; and if I had said that 
I would run the risk of that, and would warrant my 
title; then if after that the real owner should appear 
and claim the knife, you would have to give it to 
him, it is true ; but you would come back to me, and 
demand the apple which you paid for it, or some- 
thing else, equally Valuable." 
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24. « Well," said Rollo, « I did not warrant my ti- 
tie to the arrow stick." 

. " No," replied Jonas ; " I suppose you did not say 
any thing about it, whether you gave him a warranty 
.or a quitclaim. 

25. " In selling houses and lands, men are always 
careful to state in the writings whether they give a 
warranty or only a quitclaim. The writing is called 
a deed; and so there are warranty deeds and quit- 
claim deeds. 

26. " If you buy a house and take a warranty 
deed, and afterwards some* other man comes and 
proves that the house was his, you can go to the man 
that sold it to you and get your money again ; but 
if you only have a quitclaim deed, then you cannot 
get your money again." 

27. " Then I would rather have a warranty deed/' 
said Rollo. 

" Certainly," said Jonas ; ^' every body would. And 
now for your case. In regard to movable property, 
which is sold without any deed, people generally say 
nothing about warranty or quitclaim ; but the law 
is, that the warranty is implied" 

" That is, understood," said Rollo. 

28. " Yes," said Jonas. " If you should go to a 
store and buy a shovel, and afterwards it should turn 
out that the shovel did not belong to the storekeep- 
er, but was only left there by somebody, you could 
go and call upon the storekeeper to pay you back 
the money ; unless he told you at the time, that he 
was not sure the shovel was his, and that he would 
not warrant the title. 

29. " Now did you tell James, when you let him 
have the arrow stick, that it was one which you found, 
and that you only gave up your right and title to it ? " 

30. " No, I did not," said Rollo. 

" Then," sgiid Jonas, " you in fact warranted your 
title ; and of course now you ought to give him back 
the picture." 

H 
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31. Bollo perceived the justice of this decision, 
and gave James his picture, determining in his own 
mind that he never would warrant his title againj^ 
unless he was sure it was a good one. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

ON FABLE. THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

1. A FABLE is a short narrative or story, invented 
for the purpose of giving instruction to children un- 
der an amusing form. 

2. In the framing of fables, animals a're common- 
ly made use of, to give the example intended by the 
writer: these animals are supposed to have the use 
of speech and to act like human beings; and it is 
from what they are made to say and do, that the les- 
son we wish to impress on the minds of children, is 
derived. 

3. Thus, to show that we are all mutually depend- 
ent and must assist one another, and that the fee- 
ble can sometimes help and serve the strong, the 
following fable of " The Lion and the Mouse " has 
been written. 

4. A lion was sleeping under a shady tree, when a 
mouse got on his back and awoke him : the lion put 
forth his paw and took the little animal. 

D. The poor mouse, finding he had no chance of 
escape, asked the lion's pardon for his boldness, and 
very humbly begged him not to take his life. The 
lion, moved to pity by his submissive conduct, let 
him go. 

6. This kindness was not lost; for a short time af- 
ter, the lion fell into a net, from which, with all his 
efforts, he was not able to free himself: the mouse, 
who was informed of his misfortune, ran to his as- 
sistance and began to exercise his teeth so nimbly 
on the meshes of the net. that he soon enabled the 
lion to make his escape. 
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7. The fable moreover tells us, by way of moral^ 
that in not punishing a trifling offence we sometimes 
attach to us by such an act of good nature, those 
"whom we have pardoned, and dispose them to be- 
comie of service to us when we stand in need of it. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

CASABIANCA. 

[Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, was stationed by his fiither, 
the admiral of the Orient, in a particular part of the ship during the 
battle of the Nile, to remain there till further orders. After the ship 
had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned, this noble boy, 
ignorant of his father's death, would not leave his post without that 
** father's word ; " and he perished in the explosion of the vessel, when 
the flames had reached the powder. This is an instance of < 
even unto death.] 

1. The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that Jit the battle's wreck, 
Shone r6und him o'er the dead. 

2. Yet beautiful and bright he stood 

As born to rule the storm,— 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

3. The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 
• His voice no longer heard. 

4. He called aloud — " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done." 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

5. « Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! " — 
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And bnt the booming shots leplied, 
And fast the flames rolled oo. 

& Upon His brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair ; 
And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair, — 

7* And shouted bat once more aloud, 
" My father ! must I stay ? '* 
While o'er him fast through sail and shroud 
The wreathing fires made way. 

8, They wrapped the ship in splendor wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 

9. There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — O ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strowed the sea — 

10. With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part : 
But the noblest thing that perished there. 
Was that young, faithful heart 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

BALLOON ASCENSION. 

There once was a man who contrived a balloon 
To carry him— -whither ? Why, up to the moon- 
One fine starlight night he set sail for the sky, 
And joyfully bid our poor planet good by. 

He mounted aloft with incredible speed, 
And saw the green earth every moment recede. 
" Farewell," he exclaimed, " to thy pride and con- 
ceit. 
Oppression and injury, fi-aud ai)d deceit; 
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8. Thy flagrant abuses, thy luxury too, 
And all thy gay pageants — for evei adieu. 
Thy festivals, spectacles, learning, and lore^ 
My share in thy pleasures I gladly lestore: 

4. Thy kings, and thy nobles, lords, ladies, and 
. squires, 
And all the poor world in its dotage admires. 
From its factions, and parties, and politics free, 
The statesmen and heroes are nothing to me. 

6. Farewell to thy valleys, in verdure arrayed ; 
Farewell to thy merchandize, traffic, and trade ; 
Thy wide-swelling rivers that roll to the seas; 
Thy dark-waving forests, that sigh to the breeze. 

6. From Britain to China, or Ganges' wide stream, 
All fades on my sight like a vanishing dream." 
He spoke, and with pleasure soon darted his ey«8 

on 
The moon, just appearing above the horizon ; 

7. And, sitting upright, with his hand in his pocket, 
Shot up the dark sky into space like a rocket. 
But the swiftness with which his light vehicl** 

sped. 
Soon brought such a giddiness into his head, 

8. That he lay a long time in his boat without know- 

ing 
How long he had been, or which way he was 

going. 
At length he aroused from his stupor, when, lo ! 
The beautiful planet was shining below ! 

9. Already so near was he come as to see 

Its mountains and valleys as plain as could be. 
With feelings no language could well represent 
He quickly prepared his machine for descent. 
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10. A fine open plain, much resembling, he said, 
Some spots in old Lluglaiid, before, him was 

spread, 
Whose smoothness and verdure his presence 

invited ; 
And tliere, all amazement, our traveller ahghted 

11. What iliriilings of rapture, what tears of deUght 
Now melted this signally fortunate wight ! 

And thus he expressed his astonishment soon: 
" Dear me, what a wonder to be in the moon !" 

12. 'T was now early morning, the firmament clear; 
For there the sun rises, the same as down here. 
He took out his pocket-book, therefore, and wrote 

* Whatever he saw that was worthy of note. 

13. For instance: — The soil appeared sandy and 

loose ; 
The pasture much finer than we can produce. 
He picked up a stone, which he wished he could 

hand 
To some learned geologists down in our land. 

14 A blue little weed next attracted our writer, 
Not very unlike our hare-hell, but brighter, 
And looked, as he said, niost decidedly limar. 
He wished he had con\e on this enterprise sooner. 

- . But still he was far more impatient to trace 
What sort of inhabitants hved in the place: 
Perhaps they were dragons, or horrible things, 
Like fishes with feathers, or serpents with wings. 

16. Thus deeply engaged in conjectural thought, 
His eye by an object was suddenly caught, 
To which, on advancing, he found, you must 

know, 
*T was just such a mile-stone as ours are below : 

17 And he read, all amazed, in plain English, this 
line — 
"Twelve miles to Old Sarum. to Andover nine." 
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In short, the whole wonder at once to explain, 
The man had alighted on Salisbury Plaii*. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

THE USE OF LEARNING.* 

1. "I AM tired of going to school," said Herbert 
Allen to William Wheeler, the boy who sat next to 
him. "I don't see any great use, for my part, in 
studying geometry, and navigation, and surveying, 
and mensuration, and the dozen other things that [ 
arp expected to learn. They will never do me any 
good ; I am not going to get my living as a surveyor, 
or measurer, or sea-captain." 

2. " How are you* going to get your living, Her- 
bert?" his young frieud asked, in a quiet tone, as he 
looked up into his face. 

** Why, I am going to learn a trade ; or, at least, 
my father says that I am." 

"And so am I," replied William. **And yet my 
father wishes me to learn everything that 1 can; 
for he says that it will all be useful, some time or 
other in my life." 

3. " I am 5ure I can't see what use I am over going 
to make, as a saddler, of algebra or surveying." 

"Still, if we can't see it, Herbert, perhaps our 
fathers can, for they are older and wiser than we are. 
And we should endeavor to learn, simply because 
they wish us to, even if, in everything that we are 
expected to study, we do not see clearly the use." 

4. "I can't feel so," Herbert replied, tossing his 
head: "and I don't believe that my fatheir sees any 
Uiniv clearly than I do, the use of all this." 

" You are wrong to talk so," his friend said, in 
a serious tone. " 1 would not think as you do for the 
world. My father knows what is best for mo — and 
80 does your fatlier know what is b^st for you ; and 

* Arthur^s Slory Cook **h(>nl(i b*» read by every boy. 
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if we do not confide in them, we will surely go 
wrong.'' 

5. '* I am not afraid," responded Herbert, closing the 
book over which he had been poring, reluctantly, foi 
half-an-hour, in the vain effort to fix a lesson on his 
unwilling memory ; and taking some marbles from 
his pocket, he began lo amuse himself with them, at 
the same time that lie concealed them from the 
teacher's observation. 

6. WiUiam said no more, but turned to his lesson 
with an earnest attention. The diflerciice in the 
characters of the two boys is too plainly indicated in 
the brief conversation we have recorded, to need fur- 
ther illustration. To their teacher it was evident, in 
numerous particulars in their conduct, their habits 
and manners. William always recited his lesson cor- 
rectly, while Herbert never learned a task well. One 
was always punctual at school — the other a loiterer 
by the way. William's books were well taken care 
of— Herbert's soiled, torn, disfigured, and broken, 
externally and internally. 

7. Thus they began life. The one obedient, indus- 
trious, attentive to the precepts of those who were oldei 
and wiser, and wiUing to be guided by them; the 
other, indolent and inclined to follow the leadings of 
his own will. 

As men, at the age of thirty- five, we will again 

f)resent them to the reader. M'r. Wheeler is an intel- 
igent merchant, in an active business — while Mr. 
Allen is a journeyman mechanic, poor, in embarrassed 
circumstances, and possessing but a small share of 
general information. 

8. "How do you do, Mr. Allen?" said the mer- 
chant to the mechanic, about this time, as the lattei 
entered the counting-ro5m of the former. The con- 
trast in their appearance was very great. The mer- 
chant was well dressed, and had a cheerful look- 
while the other was poorly clad, and seemed troubled 
and dejected. 

9. "1 can't say thnt I do very well, Mr. Wheeler,' 
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the mechanic replied, in a tone of (lespondtmcy. 
"Work is very dull, and wages low; and with so 
large a family as 1 have, it is tough enough getting 
along, under the best circumstances." 

'^ 1 am really sorry to hear you say so, Mr. A.len," 
replied the merchant, in a kind tone. " How much 
can you earn now ?" 

10. " If I had steady work, I could make nine or 
ten dollars a week. But our business is very bad; 
the substitution of steam-engines on rail-roads, for 
horses on turnpikes, has broken in seriously upon the 
harness-making business. The consequence is, that 
I do not average six dollars a week the year round." 

** Is it possible that railroads have wrought such a 
change in your business?" 

11. "Yes — in the harness- making branch of it — 
especially in large cities like this, where the heavy 
wagon trade is almost entirely broken up." 

" Did you say that six dollars a week were all that 
you could average?" 
*• Yes, sir." 

" How large is your family 7" 
*'l have five children, sir." 

12. '*Five children! And only six dollars a 
week?" 

*'That is all, sir. But six dollars will not support 
them, and I am, in consequence, going behind-hand.' 

** You ought to try to get into some other busi- 
ness." 

'* But I don't know any other." 

The merchant mused for awhile, and then said, 

" Perhaps I can aid you in getting into something 
letter. 

13 " I am president of a newly-projected rail- 
road, and we are about putting on the line a com- 
pany of engineers, for the purpose of surveying and 
jocating the route. You studied surveying and engi- 
neering at school at the same time that 1 did, and 1 
suppose have still a correct knowledge of both; if so, 
I will use rnv inflneiice tn have you appointed sur- 
i2* 
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veyor. The engineer is already chosen, and at my 
desire he will ^ivo yon iili reijnisite instruction until 
yon revive your early knowledge of these matters. 
The salary is one hundred dollars a month." 

14. A shadow still darker than that which before 
rested there, fell upon the face of the mechanic. 

*' Alas ! sir," he said, '' I have not the slightest 
knowledge of surveying. It is true, 1 studied it, or 
rather pretended to study it, at school — but it made 
no permanent impressioti upon my mind. I saw no 
use in it, then, and am now as ignorant of surveying 
as if I had never taken a lesson on the subject." 

15. " I am very sorry, Mr. Allen," the merchant 
replied, in real concern. "If you were a good 
accountant, I might, perhaps, get you into a store. 
What is your capacity in this respect?" 

** I ought to have been a good accountant, sir, for I 
studied mathematics long enough ; but I took little 
interest in figures, and now. although 1 was for many 
months, while at school, pretending tg study book- 
keeping, I am utterly incapable of taking charge of a 
set of books." 

16. ^'Such being the case, Mr. Allen, I really do 
not know what I can do for you. But stay ! — I am 
about sending out an assorte^.d cargo to Buenos Ayres, 
and thence round to Callao, and want a man to go as 
supercargo, who can speak the Spanish language. 
The captain will direct in the sales. [ remember that 
we studied Spanish together. Would you be williiig 
to leave your taniily and go I The wages will be one 
hundred dollars a month.'" 

17. *' I have forgotten all my Spanish, sir. I did 
not see the use of it while at school, and therefore, it 
made no impression on my mind." * 

The merchant, really poncerned for the poor me- 
chanic, again thought of some way to serve him. Al 
length he said, 

*' I can think of but one thing that you can do, Mr. 
Allen, and that will not be much better than your 
present employment. It is a service for which ordi- 
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nary laboiers are employed — that of chain-caTryinj^to 
the surveyor on the proposed railroad expedition." 

18. '• What are the wages, sir?" 
*• Thirty-five dollars a month." 

*' And found?" 

** Certainly.'' 

'* 1 will accept it, sir, thankfully," the man said. 
" It will be much better than my present eraploy- 
uv^.nt." 

*' Then make yourself ready at once, for the com- 
pany will start in a week." 

"I will be ready, sir," the poor man replied, and 
Ihen withdrew. 

19. In a week the company of engineers started, 
and Mr. Allen with lhem,'as chaiu-carrier, when, had 
he, as a boy, taken the advice of his parents and 
friends, and stored up in his memory what they 
wished Tiirn to learn, he might have filled the sur- 
veyor's office, at more than double the wages paid to 
him as a chain-carrier. Indeed, we cannot tell how 
high a position of usefulness and profit he might have 
held, had he improved all the opportunities afforded 
him in youth But he perceivedthe use of learning 
too late. 

20. The writer earnestly hopes that none of his 
young readers will make the same discovery as that 
Mr. Allen did. when it is too late to reap any real ben- 
efit. Children and youth cannot possibly know as 
well as their parents, guardians, and teachers, what is 
best for them. They should, therefore, be obedient 
and willing to learn, even if they cannot see what use 
learning will be to them. 

21. Men who are in active contact with the worly, 
know, that the moie extensive their knowledge on all 
subjects, the more useful they can be to others; and 
the higher and more important uses in society they 
are fitted by education to perform, the greater is the 
return to themselves in wealth and honor. And 
therefore it is. tliat children are educated by their 
parents. They knov.' the use of learning, and if chi)* 
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dren cannot see il, they should be obedient, and learn, 
in the full confidence that their parents know better 
than they. 



CESSON XL. 

THE philosopher's SCALES. 

1. What were they? you ask. You shall presently 

see. • 

These scales were not made to weigh sugar and 

tea ; 
O no ! for such properties wondrous had they 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could 

weigh ; 
Together with articles small or immense. 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 

2. Nought was there so bulky but there it could lay j 
And nought so ethereal but there it would stay; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go;^— 

All which some examples more clearly wilfshow. 

3. The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been 

there. 
As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell 
As to bound like a ball on the roof of his ceil. 

4. Next time he put in Alexander the Great, 

With a garment that Dorcas had made for a 

weighi ; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment wenx down. 

B. A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed . 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was pressed 
Bv those mites the poor widow dropped into the 
cliest : 
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[Tp flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 
And down, down, the farthing's worth came with 
a bounce. 

6. By further experiments (no matter how) 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one 

plough. 
A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the scale. 
Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 

7. A lord and a lady went up at full sail 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl. 
Ten counsellors' wigs full of powder and curl, 
All heaped in one balance, and swinging from 

thence, 
Weighed less than some atoms of candor and sense. 

8. A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potato just waslied from the dirt. 
Yet not mountains of silver and gold would suffice 
One pearl to outweigh — 't was the *^ pearl of greal 

price ! " 

LESSON XLI. 

THE TWO WEAVERS. 

I. As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 

8. "What with my brats and sickly wife." 
Quoth Dick, *^ I 'm almost tired of life; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
'T is more than mortal man can bear. 

3. How glorious is the rich man's state 1 
His house so ^ne ! his wealth so great! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 
Why all .to him 7 why none to me? 
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4. Ill spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preadies, 
This world (indeed I've tlioiight so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 

6. Where'er I look, howe'cr 1 range, 

'Tis all confused, and hard, and strange; 
The good are troubled and oppressed 
And. all the wicked are the blessed " 

6. Quoth John : "Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 

'T is all that man can see below. 

7. See'st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which tliou, dear Dick, hast well begun i 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass it makes one stare ! 

8. A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, no n;)eaning's there conveyed, 
For where 's the middle, where 's the border { 
Thy carpet now. is all disorder." 

Q. duoth* Dick, " My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits; 
Besides, you reason like a lout,. 
Why, man, that carpet ^s iiislde oiU^ 

10. Says John, **Thou sayest the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Is but a carpet inside out, 

11 As when we view these shreds and ends. 
We know not what the whole intends; 
So when on earth things look but odd. 
They 're working siill some scheme of God. 

12. No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 

All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 



The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

13 But when we reach that world of Irght, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is divine. 

1 4. What now seem randcim strokes, will there 
All order and design appear; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For then the carpet shaU be turned^ 

15. "Thou'rt right," quoth Dick, "no more TU 

grumble . 
That this sad world 's so strange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight, 
For my own carpet sets me right.' 



LESSON XLII. 

TRY AGAIN. 

1. '* Have you finished your lesson, George?" said 
Mr. Prentiss to a lad in his fourteenth year, .who had 
laid aside his book, and was busily engaged in the 
manufacture of a large paper kite. 

" No sir," replied Geortje, hanging his head. 

2. "• Why not, my son 7" 

" Because it is so ditiicult. I am sure, father, that 
I shall never learn to read Latin." 
"And why not, George?" 
" Because — because, 1 can't." 
"Can't learn, George!" 

3. " Wdeed, ifather, 1 have tried my best," the boy 
replied, earnestly, the tears at the same time starting 
to his eyes — "but it is no use. Other boys can get 
their lessons without any trouble. But I try, and try. 
but it is no vse." 
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" You mubt try again, ray son." 

" But it is no use, father I can't learn it" 

4. "I can't, is a word no boy should ever utter in 
reference to learning. You can learn anything yon 
please, George, if you only persevere." 

" Not Latin, father." 

"Yes Latin." 

" But have n't 1 tried, and tried, father." 

'* Yes. But you must try again." 

** And so I have, father." 

5. " Well, try again, and again." 

" But I can't remember the lesson, after I have 
"earned it. My memory is so bad," urged the 
lad. 

** If I were to promise you a holiday on the thir- 
tieth of the month after the next, do you think that 
you would forget it ?" 

" No, I am sure that I would not." 

6. "And whyl" 

" I can't exactly tell the reason, but I know I should 
remember it." 

" Well, I can tell you, George. The pleasure you 
would take in the idea of having a holiday, would 
keep the date of it fresh in your memory. Now, if 
you were to take the same delight in learning that 
you do in playing, you would find no difficulty. You 
play marbles well, 1 believe?" 

" O, yes. I can beat every boy at school." 

7. "Few are more skilful at making and flying 
kites, I believe." 

" No. My kites always fly the best." 
"You skate well, too''" 

"Yes, I can cut every figure, from one to nme, and 
form every letter in the alphabet." 

8. " And you are very fond of skating, and flying 
your kite, and playing at ball, and marbles, &c., 
&c." 

" Yes, father, too fond, I believe, for a boy of my 
age." 

"And yet yon cannot learn your Latin If^sson. My 
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dear boy, you are deceiving yourself. Von can learn 
as well as any one. Only try." 

" But have 1 not tried, father?" urged George. 

9. '* Well, try again. Come, lay aside your kite, fol 
this afternoon, and make another effort to get youi 
lesson. And to inspirit you a little, I will tell you a 
true story. One of the dullest boys at a village 
school, some thirty years ago, came up to repeat his 
lesson one morning, and, as usual, was deficient 
* Go t> your seat,' said the teacher. * You will never 
be fit for anything. I wonder what they send you 
here for ! ' 

10. '' The poor, dispirited boy stole off to his seat, 
and bent his eyes again upon his lesson. 

«'< ^It is no use. I cannot learn,' he said in a whis- 
per to a companion who sat near him. 

' 'You must try hard,' said his sympathizing 
friend. 

'^ ' I have tried, and it is no use. I might just as 
well give up at once.' 

"*^ry again, Henry,' whispered his companion, 
encouragingly. 

11 " These two little words, uttered so earnestly, 
gave him another impulse, and he bent his mind with 
a new effort to his task. That task was the simple 
memorizing of a grammar lei^son — not difficult by any 
means. The concentration of his mind upon the 
object before him was more earnest and fixed than 
usual ; gradually he began to find the sentences Un- 
gering in his memory, and soon, to his surprise and 
pleasure, the whole lesson was as vividly apparent to 
his mental as to his bodily eyes. 

12. " With a livelier motion and a more confident 
manner than he had ever before exhibited in going up 
to say a lesson, did he rise from his seat, and proceed 
tcf the teacher's.desk.; 

'* ' What do you want ?' said the teacher. 
* To say my lesson.' 
* ' Go on then.' 

13. " Henry proceeded, and s^aid off the whole les- 
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^0on, rapidly, and without missing a word. The mas- 
ter cast on him a look of snrprise, as he handed hiin 
back his book, but said nothing. As Henry walked 
back to his seat, his step was lighter, for his heart 
beat with a new impulse. 

14 " ' Did you say it ?' whispered his friend, ear- 
nestly. 

" * Every word,' replied the boy, proudly. 

" • Then you can learn.' 

" * Yes, but it is hard work.' 

" * But there is nothing like trying.* 

" ' No. And from this hour,' Henry replied, with 
the energy ofconOdence, * 1 will never say 1 can't.' 

15. " From that day forth," continued Mr. PrentisS| 
" there was no boy in the school who learned more 
rapidly than did Henry. It required more thought 
and application, but these he gave in the just propor- 
tion that success required, and success* crowued his 
efforts." 

16. " And did he always continue thus to learn?" 
asked George, looking up earnestly into his fatlier's 
face. 

"Prom that day up to this time, George, he has 
been a student, and now urges you, in your despond- 
ency, to * try again,' as he tried." 

17. "And was it, indeed, ymi^ father?" George 
asked, eagerly looking up into the face of his kind 
adviser. 

"Yes, my child. That dull boy was your own 
father in his early years.'' 

18. "Then / will try again," George said in a 
decided tone, and flinging aside his half-made kite, he 
turned, and reentered the house, and was soon bend- 
ing in earnest attention over his Latin grammar. 

"Well, what success, George?" asked Mr. Prentys8| 
as the family gathered around the tea-table. 

19. " 1 have got the lesson, sir ! " the boy replied, 
with a satisfied air. 

"Perfectly?" 

" I can say every word of it, sir." 
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"You found it pretty hard work, I suppose?" 
" Not so very hard afior I had once made up ray 
mind thai I would learn it. Indeed, 1 never stopped 
to think, as I usually do, about its being ditficull, or 
tiresome, but went right o\\ until 1 had majJlered every 
sentence." 

20. **May you never forget this lesson, my son!" 
Mr. Prentiss said, feelingly.* " You possess iiow the 
secret of success. It lies in your never slopping to 
think about a task being difficult or tiresome, but in 
going on steadily in the performance of it, with a 
fixed determination to succeed. Notv/iihstanding 
your despondency, and doubt of your capacity to 
learn the lesson that had been assigned you, you have, 
within an hour mastered a task tliat you despaired of 
accomplishing at all. Never again, my boy, utter the 
words y 6•a/^7." 

21. The success that had crowned his own deter- 
mined efforts — united with the impulse that the sim- 
ple reference of his father to his own early difficulties 
gave to his mind, was sufficient to make George a 
rapid learner from that day. He gradually became 
interested in his studies, and this interest was in itself 
a new capacity for acquirement. When he left col- 
lege at the age of*eighteen, he bore with him the 
highest honors of the institution. 

22. He now entered the store of a merchant, to pre- 
pare for a business life. At first, his new occupation 
was by no means pleasant. The change from books 
and studies to busy life and the dull details of trade, 
as he called them, was for a time exceedingly irk- 
some. 

" I shall never make a merchant, 1 fear," he said to 
his father one evening when he felt imusually wearied 
with his occupation, and dispirited. 

23. "And why not, George 7" asked Mr. Prentiss. 
"1 have no taste for it," the young man replied. 
"Is it not nonest /" 

*'Yes." 

'*And honorable?" 
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'* Certainly." 

*' And are you not convinced that it is necessary fin 
you to follow some occupation, energetically?" 
"Oyes." 

24. " I gave you a choice of the professions ; but 
you preferred, you said, a mercantile life." 

" Yes. And still, when I reflect on the subject, my 
preference is for a mercantile life, over the others." 

** Then, George, you must compel yourself to te 
interested in your new pursuit." 

25. ** I have tried, father." 
" Then, try again ! " 

These words, uttered with a peculiar emphasis, 
thrilled through the mind of George Prentiss. The 
past rose up before him, with its doubts, its difficul- 
ties, and its triumphs. Springing suddenly to his feet, 
he said with emphasis, 

26. "I will try again." 

" And you will succeed." 

" Yes. I feel that I shall." 

And he did succeed in obtaining a thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of business ; for he applied himself 
with patient determination, and soon be(5ame inter- 
ested in his new pursuits. 

27. At the age of twenty-five Tie entered into busi- 
pess for himself, with a small capital furnished him 
by his father, as his proportion. Little beyond this 
could he expect, as several younger brothers came in 
for a share of their father's property. It became 
necessary, therefore, to invest it with care and pru- 
dence. The house in which he had been employed, 
was engaged in the West India trade, and as his 
familiarity with this line of business was more mti- 
mate than with any other, he determined to turn his 
little capital in that direction. 

28. Accordingly, after renting a store on one of the 
principal wharves, he proceeded to freight a vessel 
with all the prudence that an intimate knowledge of 
the West India markets afforded him. But, alas!— 
*wo days before his vessel arrived, the market had 
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been overstocked by shipments from New York, and 
a large loss, instead of the anticipated profits, was the 
result. 

29. For some days after this disheartening news 
reached him, he gave way to desponding thoughts. 
Dut soon he bent his mind to a new adventure. In 
this he was more successful, but, as ihe investment 
liad been small, the profit was inconsiderable. His 
next shipment was large ; involving at least two thirds 
of his capital. The policy of Insurance safely in his 
fire closet, our young merchant deemed himself at 
least secure against total loss. 

30. But even the best laid schemes of success or 
security often fail. Two months from the day on 
which the vessel sailed, newis arrived that she had 
been wrecked, and the whole cargo lost. Nor was 
this all : some informality or neglect of the captain, 
vitiated the insurance, and the underwriters refused 
to pay. A suit was commenced against them, which 
occupied from six to eight months, before a decision 
could be obtained. 

31. Nearly a twelvemonth from the day his last 
most unfortunate adventure was made, George Prentiss 
sat musing in his counting-room, his mind busy with 
many unpleasant and desponding thoughts. He had 
done little or no business since the news of his loss 
had reached him, for he had but a remnant of his 
capital to work upon, and no heart to risk that. He 
was "holding off," as they say, until some decision 
was made in the suit pending with the underwriters. 

32. While he thus sat musing, a letter from his 
agent in New York, where the insurance had been 
effected, was handed to him. He tore it open eagerly 
The first brief sentence, " We have lost our suit/ 
almost unmanned him. 

"Ruined! — Ruined!" he mentally ejaculated, 
throwmg the letter upon his desk as he finished read- 
ing it. "What shall I do?'' 

33. " Try again,^^ a voice seemed to whisper in hia 
ear. 

13* 
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He Started and !<>oki d around. 

" Try nsra'nt.'' and ilns Mine lie perceived that the 
voice was wiihin him. For a nionuMit lie paused, 
many (honghts passing rapidly through his n)ind. 

"I will try again!" he exclaimed, ri^iing to Lis 
feet 

34. And he did try. This lime he exanjined tlie 
condition of the njarkets witli the most careful scru- 
tiny; ascertained tiie amount of shipments within the 
preceding four months from all \\\q principal Atlantic 
cities, and ihen, hy the aid of his correspondents, 
learned the expeditions that were getting up, and the 
articles, and qnantnies of each, composing the car- 
goes. Knowing the monthly consumption of the 
various foreign products at the port to which he pro- 
posed making a shipment, he was satisfied that a 
cargo of riour, if run in immediately, would pay a 

. handsome profit. 

35. And he af once chartered a vessel, the captain 
of which he knew could he depended on for strict 
obedience to instrnctions, and freighted her with flour. 
The vessel sailed, and the young merchant awaited 
with almost trembling expectation the news of her 
arrival out. He had adventured his all, and the 
result must be success, or the utter prostration of his 
hopes. 

3(). In anxious expectation he waited week after 
week, until every day seemed to him prolonged to 
double its numher of hours. At last a letter came 
from his consignee. He almost trembled as lie broke 
the seal. 

*' Your flour has arrived at the very best time," it 
connneueed^ 

37 Kor a few moments he could read no farther. 
He was compelled to pause lest the emotion lie felt 
should he betrayed to those around him. Then he 
reail the whole letter calmly through. It stated that 
the supply of flour was nearly exhausted when his 
cargo arrived, which had been promptly sold at ihreo 
dollars a barrel above the last quotations. 
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38. "I shall clear three thousand dollars by my last 
Biiipinent/' he said to liis father, who entered thp 
coiiii!ing-room at the moment. 

"Indeed' Well, 1 am very glad to hear you say 
so, George. I liope, after this, you will be more suc- 
cessfnl." 

" i feel that I shall. But I had nearly given up in 
despair," the sou remarked. 

39. ** But you thought you would try again," the 
old. gentleman remarked, smiling. 

" Kxactly." 

" That was right, George. Never despair. Let ' try 
again' be yonr motto at all tirties, and success must 
ultnnately crown your efforts.'' 

40. His father was right. George Prentiss is now 

one of the most weahhy merchants in the city of . 

He is somewhat advanced in years, and is accounted 
by some a little eccentric. One evidence of this 
eccentricity is the fact, that, just over the range of 
desks in his counting-room is painted in large letters, 
the words, 

'*TitY AGAIN." 



LESSON XLIII. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

1. " Oh, mother," cried William Davis, as he ran 
mto the house the evening before Thanksgiving day« 
" you don't know what a sight I hav^. seen ! " And as 
he spoke his eye brightened up, he looked as if he 
had seen some great curiosity. 

''Why, what can it be?" asked his sister Char- 
lotte. 

2. **lt must be something wonderful," said h\s 
mother, " to make you look so bright." 

'* I guess you would have wondered too," replied 
Wilham, *'if you had been with me." 

** Well, let us know what the wonder is," replied 
she 
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3. "Why," said William, " I have been through 
Market street, and I counted twenty-five carts full of 
chickens and tnrkeys, and ilie market was almost full 
of people, and everybody I met had a fowl of some 
kind in his hand." 

4. "Oh, I wish we had one," said Charlotte 
"don't yon, Wilham 7" 

" Certainly I do. What a capital thanksgiving we 
should have, if we had one of tliose turkeys. It is too 
bad that we canH have one. I wish, Ma, you wer^ 
not 80 poor." 

6. '* Why, my child, are you unhappy?" 
"No, mother, I am not very unhappy, but then I 
should be so much happier, and you would enjoy 

rourself so much more, if you had more money, that 
can't help wishing for it." 

6. " Yes, and then I should not have to wear these 
old shoes, and such a homely bonnet," said Char- 
lotte. 

" But is n't your bonnet a good one, and are not 
your shoes sufficient for comfort 7" 

7. " Why — yes, mother, but then I should feel so 
much happier, if I could dress like Susan Field." 

" Yes," said William, " and how much more 1 
should enjoy myself, if I could wear such fine clothes 
as George Field, and have such a pretty sled, and 
such fine skates." 

8. " Then you think, my children, that George and 
Susan Field are much happier than you?" 

"Yes, mother, that we do," cried Charlotte and 
William, both at once. 

" They have every thing they want," said Wil- 
liam. 

9. " They go every where they please," said Char- 
lotte. 

Just at this moment a loud knocking was heard at 
the door. 

"Who can it be?" cried the children. They 
Dpened the door, and who should it be but Mrs Field 
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and her daughter Susan. Now Mrs. Davis did the 
washing for Mrs. Field's family. 

10. The clothes were generally sent home on Sat- 
urday evening; but this week Susan Field wanted 
a certain dress to be "done up" before thanks- 
giving day Mrs. Davis told her she would h:ive it 
done if she could. But she had not been able to do it, 
on account of a sick headache, with which she iiad 
been troubled for several days. 

11. Mrs. Field had now come in with Susan to see 
if she could have it. When she was told that it was 
not done, she was very angry. 

" It is strange I can't have my clothes when I want 
them," said she. *'It's too bad," said Susan, "I 
shan't enjoy myself a bit to-morrow without that 
gown." 

"And you ought to have it," replied her mother. 

12. Now all this was very unkind to Mrs. Davis; 
but she was not vexed. She calmly replied, "that 
she was sorry Susan should be disappointed, but she 
could not lielp it." " I am always disappointed," said 
Susan; "my bonnet that was to be trimmed by 
to-night, is not done and I must wear my old straw 
one to meeting to-morrow, and now I can't have the 
dress I wanted to wear, and I shan't enjoy a single 
minute of thanksgiving day." 

13. "I am sure I hope you will have a pleasant 
time," said Mrs. Davis, " and I really wish you had 
your dress." 

" Well, we can't stop to talk about it," said Mrs. 
Field ; " so come Susan, we must make the best of it, 
and the next time we will not depend so much upon 
others." 

14. So she and Susan went home without even 
oidding Mrs. Davis good evening, or speaking a word 
to her children. 

They had hardly got out of the room when Wil- 
liam exclaimed, "Mother, I fplt angry enough to 
strike that Susan Field, when she pouted so at you ; 
13 
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and I think her mother was too bad to speak so 

unkindly." 

15. " Yon should not feel so, my son, ' replied his 
mother. *' I do not wonder that Susan is unhappy, 
not to have her gown ; and to be disappouited in licr 
bonnet too." 

*• Why, mother," said VVilliam, ** 1 thought yon 
always told us, such disappointments oiiglit not to 
make us unhappy." 

16. " So I say now," replied she ; ** but when a child 
is brought up like Susan Field, to place lier whole 
heart upon such things, it is not strange ihatsuclj dis- 
appointments grieve her. I have no doubt that, as 
she says, she will not enjoy thanksgiving day, on 
accotnit of these disappointments." ** So 1 think," 
said Charlotte. *' Do yon/" asked her mother; 
"before Mrs. Field called, you thought Susan Field 
was mtich happier than you, because she had so many 
good things." 

17. "Now do you think she is a happier girl than 
you? Will she enjoy thanksgiving any more?" 

" I don^t know about that," said Charlotte, " we 
have not got anything to keep thanksgivmg with !" 
" Oh yes you have, child." 
"What, mother?" 
" Your heart ! " 

18. "Keep thanksgiving with my heart! I don't 
understand. How can I ?" 

" I will tell you, my child. By thinking of all the 
good things you have now; and by feeling grateful 
for them, without complaining that you have no more. 
If you do this to-morrow, you will keep thanksgiving 
with your hearV^ 

19. After this conversation had ended, William and 
Charlotte bade their mother good night, and retired. 

If they had nothing, else to be thankful for that 
night, they should be for so kind a motfier. 1 wonder 
if they rerar.mbered her in their prayers! 

The next day, (thanksgiving,) was a pleasant day 

20. William and Charlotte were up as usual, before 
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he sun, assisting their mother. What, perhaps some 
one will a^k, did she work on thanksgiving dayl 
Yes, stern necessity c(finpelled her to work ail the day 
long. Immediately after breakfast, William went out 
lo hunt up some chips for liis mother; and Charlotte 
busied herself doing little chores about house. 

21. I cannot tell yon everything they did and said 
during the day, for it might be tedious. I will only 
say, that they worked all day. They had a great 
deal of pleasant conversation with their mother; and 
William and Charlotte took turns to read loud during 

*part of the day. As William was reading he came 
across the following anecdote : 

22. ** There was once a very rich king, by the 
name of CroBsus. At the time when he lived, he was 
the richest man in the whole world. He used to 
boast much of his riches. It almost dazzled the eye 
to look into his magnificent rooms. He was known 
all over the world as the man of wealth. When one 
wanted to call another very rich, he said he is as 
* rich as CrcBsus.' 

23. " Now CroBsus knew of a very great and wise 
man named Solon. He was as much known and cel- 
ebrated for his wisdom, as was Croesus for his riches. 
Everybody looked up to him. Now Croesus sent 
for Solon to come and see him. And as he was a 
king, and, on account of his office, worthy of respect^ 
Solon consented to go. Croesus then did all in *his 
power to make his palace look splendidly, so as to 
offer an imposing (Spectacle to the eyes of the wise 
man. 

24. His attendants were so richly dressed, that each 
oi\e of them might be taken by a stranger for the king 
himself. Indeed, Solon mistook a number of them for 
his majesty. At last, however, he was ushered into 
the presence of the great man. He found him covered 
- ith all sorts of precious stones, and adorned with 
everything curious and valuable. Solon was not at 
all moved by this display. It seemed foolish, in his 
eyes, that u man should trick himself off in that style. 
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25. " Seeing that these things, these ' adornings of 
the body,' did not call forth the admiratioil of Solon, 
he opened all his treasures of gold and jewels, and 
precious stones of all kinds. He showed him all his 
splendid rooms. 

"And after showing all these to Solon, Croesus 
asked him exultingly, ' do you know a happier man 
than lam?' 

26. "Solon answered, yes, and that was one Tel- 
lus, a plain, worthy citizen of Athens, who left valua- 
ble children behind him, and died hi defence of his < 
country. 

" Crcesus thought Solon must be a strange, uncouth 
kind of a rustic, not to measure happiness by gold. 

27. " However, he asked him whether, after Tellus^ 
he knew another happier man in the world. 

"Solon mildly answered, yes, Cleobis and Biton, 
famed for their brotherly affection, and dutiful beha- 
vior to their mother.'' 

28. When William had finished reading this story, 
he said "it made him feel happier than any other that 
he ever read." His mother asked him " why 7" He 
said "it made him feel that Solon was right. His 
heart responded to every one of his words, for 1 
know," said he, " that the richest can't be the hap- 
piest. Now I thought last night, when Susan Field 
and her mother were here, that I did not envy them 
their happiness. Susan, you know, said she could not 
be happy because she was disappointed in her dress. 
I know she can' J; be happy." 

29. William's mother was delighted to see that such 
an impression had been made upon her son. It made 
him happy all the day long. His sister, too, felt how 
true were the words of Solon. William resolved that 
he would be like Cleobis and Biton, famed for his 
brotherly affection and dutiful behavior to his mother. 
His sister, too, formed good resolutions. I hope they 
will keep them. 

30. Thanksgiving day proved a happy day indeed 
to the far^ilv; notwithstanding they did not have a 
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sumptuous dinner. They had a feast of the mind, a 
moral repast. Not so with the Fiefd family. It was 
a day of feasting alone. No holy resolutions were 
formed; no food was provided for the heart. The 
mind was kept on short allowance all day. 

31. Children, which of these two families do you 
prefer ? Had you rather be like Susan Field or Char- 
lotte Davis ? Had you rather be like George Field, 
(who, I should have said before, thought that to bo 
happy, meant to be rich,) or like William Davis? 



LESSON XLIV. 

• ABC, 

Oh, thou Alpha Beta row, 
Fun and freedom's earliest focj 
Shall I e'er forget the primer, 
Thumbed beside some Mrs. Trimmer, - 
While mighty problem held me fast, 
To know if Z was first or last '^ 
And all Pandora had for me 
Was emptied forth in A B C. 

Teasing things of toil and trouble, 
Fount of many a rolling bubble. 
How I strove with pouting pain. 
To get thee quartered on my brain ; 
But when the giant feat was done. 
How nobly wide the field I 'd won ! 
Wit, reason, wisdom, all might be 
Enjoyed through simple ABC. 

Steps that lead to topmost height 
Of worldly fame and human might, 
Ye win the orators renown, 
The jx)et's bays, the scholar's gown ; 
14 
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Philosophers musi oend and say 
'T was ye who oj)ed tlieir glorious way; 
Sage, statesman, critic, witcre is he 
Who 's not obhged to A B C? 

4. Ye really ought to be exempt 

From slighting tannt and cool contempt 
Bnt drinking deep from learning's cup, 
We scorn the hand that filled it up. 
Be conrieons, pedants — stay and thank 
Your servants of the Roman rank, 
For F. R. S. and LL. D. 
Can only spring from ABC. 



LESSON XLV. 

STANZAS TO THE YOUNG. 

1. Long have the wisest lips confessed 

That minstrel ones are far from wrong 
Who ** point a moral" in a jest, 
Or yield a sermon in a song. 

2. So be it ! Listen ye who will, 

And, though my harp be roughly strung 
Yet never shall its lightest thrill 
Offend the old or taint the young. 

3. Mark me ! I ne'er presume to teach 

The man of wisdom, gray and sage : 
'T is to the growing I would preach 
From moral text and mentor page, 

4. JFirst, I would bid thee cherish truth, 

As leading star in virtue's train : 
Tolly may pass, nor tarnish youth, 
But falsehood leaves a poison stain. 

6. Keep watch, nor let the burning tide 
Of impulse break from all control: 
The best of hearts needs pilot-guide 
Tc <»teer it clear from error's shoaL 
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6. One wave of passion's boiling flood 

May all the sea of 4ife disturb; 
And steeds of good but fiery blood 
Will rusli on deatli wiiiiout a curb. 

7. Think on the course ye fain would rnn, 

And nioderaie the wild desire ; 
There 's many a one would drive the sun, 
Only to set the world on fire. 

8. Slight not the one of honest worth, 

Because no star adorns his breast: 
The lark soars highest from the earth, 
Yet ever leaves the lowest nest. 

9. Heed but the bearing of a tree, 

And if it yield a wholesome fruit, 
A shallow, envious fool is he 
Who spurns it for its forest root. 

10. Let fair humanity be thine. 

To fellow-man and meanest brute: 
'T is nobly taught ; the code 's divine- 
Mercy is God'sf chief attribute. 

11. The coward wretch whose hand and heart 

Can bear to torture alight below, 
Is ever first to quail and start 
From slightest pain or equal foe. 

12. Be not too ready to condemn 

The wrong thy brothers may have done; 
Ere ye too harshly censure them 
. For human faults, ask — '* Have I none?^ 

13. Live that thy young and glowing breast 

Can think of death without a sigh; 
And be assured that life is best 
Which finds us least afraid to die I 
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LESSON XLVl. 

HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

1. YouNO' persons are too apt to suppose that little 
circumstances, which happen eYery day, and little 
temptations, to which they daily yield, will all be for- 
gotten, or have no influence upon them, .when they 
become men or women. They have not had suffi- 
cient experience to. know how much the whole life of 
any individual may be influenced by an apparently 
trifling event of his childhood. 

2. When a person discharges a musket, he finds 
that the smallest departure from the true aim, will 
give a direction to the ball, which will carry it to a 
wide distance from the mark. And so it is with a 
very little sin in early life ; it may give a direction to 
our conduct that may lead us far away from the point 
at which we should all aim. 

3. When John was about thirteen years old, he left 
his paternal roof, in the north of New Jersey, and 
went to Philadelphia, to learn a trade. He entered 
as an apprentice with his brother, a coachmaker in 
the northern part of the city. 

4. On a certain occasion he was sent to a drug store 
for a half gallon of oil. He had frequently been sent 
on a similar errand, and had been accustomed to pay 
twenty-five cents for the oil. But it happened that 
oil had fallen, and the price on the present occasion 
Tras only twenty cents, of which, however, he was 

. not informed. 

5. He had taken with him, to pay for the oil, a one 
dollar note, and having obtained the article, he pre- 
sented* the note, and received in change — not, as he 
expected, three quarters of a dollar, but four pista- 
reens. 

6. It may be necessary to remark, that the pista- 
• reen was an old Spanish coin, of the value of twenty 

cents, which was in extensive circulation twenty 
years ago. At the present day they are but rarely 
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met with, and my young readers may never have seen 
them. John, who had never been much troubled with 
money changing, and was ignorant of their vahie, 
supposed they were quarters of a dollar, and that the 
druggist had given him four instead of three. 

7. He had been taught when a child to be honest. 
He knew that he ought to d^ to others, as he would 
have others do to him; and that it was as dishonest 
to take advantage of another's mistake to take what 
was not his own, as to cheat in any other way. His 
first impulse, therefore, was to return one of the pieces 
to the man ; but before he had time to carry out his 
feelings into practice, the thought occurred to him, 
that he would give three of them to his brother, is the 
right change, and keep the fourth for himself. 

8. He closed his hand upon the money, picked up 
his jug, and left the store. He stopped, however, 
upon the step, and looked at his money. There 
were certainly four, and he should have but three. 
Conscience began to reprove him, but selfishness 
claimed the fourth as its own. The latter pleaded the 
hardest ; and fearing lest the druggist should discover 
his mistake and recall him, he hurried off" homeward, 
thinking of his good fortune. 

9. The jug in which he carried the oil had no han- 
dle, and John was forced to carry it by a string, tied 
around its neck. This so cut his fingers, that after 
changing it from one hand to the other several limes, 
he was compelled to stop at the distance of a square, 
and rest. 

10. Setting 'lown the oil, and seating himself upon 
a step, he took out his supposed quarters of a dollar 
to convince himself there was one too many. But 
although he congratulated himself on his good for- 
tune, John's heart was not at ease. 

11. He knew he should have returned one^ the 

peces to Mr. W , the store-keeper; that ir^eep- 

ing it he was acting dishonestly, and that he ought • 
still to turn back/ and correct the imstake. But 
cupidity was as busy as conscience, and soon framed 

K 
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a number of good reasons why it wa properly and 

lawfully his. 

12. The druggist ought not to have made the mis- 
take, and would justly lose by lus carelessness. To 

Mr. W a quarter of a dollar was but a trifle, and 

would never be missed, whilst to him it \vias a large 
amount. 

13. Besides, it was too late now to return. If he 
did, he should probably be censured for not returning 
at flrst; — and then he would be losing too much time, 
and displease his brother. How strangely people will 
balance the acconut of their sins, by making the 
omission o( one atone for the commission of another ' 
John entirely convinced himself that he sho*ild be 
wrongmg his brother of his valuable time, by return- 
ing to rectify so trilling a mistake. He proceeded ou 
his way. 

14. But by the time he reached a second corner, his 
conscience, as well as his jug, began to be very heavy 
again. He again sat down to rest, and to settle the 
dispute between his principles and his desires; and 
again went on his way determined to keep the money, 
but by no means satisfied that he was doing right. 

15. The next corner brought John a third time to a 
stand. Rest relieved the smartings of his hands, but 
the cuttings of his conscience were not so readily pal- 
liated. He meditated some minutes. Conscience now 
became urgent hi its demands But he was ashamed 
to go back. 

16. He wished he had obeyed his first, honest 
impulse. He felt very unhappy. But he must not 
delay. He had already been a good while about his 
errand. He took up liis jug. He was undecided 
whether to go forward or to return. He stood one 
moment and determined — to go back. 

17. It was a hard task to trudge back three long 
squai^l with a heavy jug, without a handle ; and more 

^than once he had almost determined to give up liis lion* 
est resolution. But he persevered, reached the store, 
and set down flfls load. '* You have given me too mucb 
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change,*' said he, presenting the four pistarecns to Mr. 
W ; "you have given me four quarters of a dol- 
lar, instead of three." 

18 "And how far had yon got before yon discov- 
ered the mistake?'' said Mr. VV . This was a 

stumper; for John had discovered it before he left the 
store, and he now imagined that the druggist was 
acquainted with the whole circumstance. But such 

was not the fact. Mr. W knew that, from ihe 

time John had been gone, he must have got some dis- 
tance, and he wished to know how far. 

19. Supposing from his silence that he did* not 
understand him, he repeated the question in another 
shape, "1 say, how far, my boy, have you been 
smce you were here?'' 

John recovered from his embarrassment. " To Cal- 
lowhill Sireet, sir." 

20. " You think there is a quarter too much, do 
you? Well, you may have that for your honesty." 

John thanked him, and putting the pistareens intc 
his pocket, without suspecting the joke, he resumed 
his burden, with far different feelings from those that 
had filled his bosom half an hour before. 

21. As he was about leaving the store, " Stop, my 

man," said Mr. W ; "I will not deceive you. 

You have your right change; The oil is twenty 
cents, and those four pieces are not quarters of a dol- 
lar; they are twenty cent pieces. 

22. " Here is a quarter," continued the benevolent 
store-keeper, taking one from his drawer, " which 1 
will give you. You can notice the difference between 
them as yon go home ; and let me advise you always 
to deal as honestly as you have to-day." 

23. Who can imagine the feelings of the boy when 
h-i saw the real state of the matter, and knew, in an 

. mstant, that, had he persevered in his sinful project, 
he must, from the very nature of the circimistances, 
have been discovered? " Had I carried out my first 
intentions," said he to me, when he related the anec- 
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dote, " I should have handed 1117 brother three of the 
pistareens. 

24. " He would of course have asked for the bal- 
ance, and I should have been driven to add falsehood 
to my crime, by saying that was all he gave me. In 
all probability, I should have been detected, and sent 
back to my father in disgrace. It would have stamped 
my character with dishonesty, from which I might 
never have recovered." As it was, he picked up his 
jug, and with a light heart and rapid step proceeded 
up the street. 

2^. He was so rejoiced at the happy result, and so 
thankful for his preservation, that he set out on a run, 
and did not feel the old string cut his fingers till he 
reached the third corner, where he had resolved upon 
returning to the store. During thirty-five years that 
he lived after this event, he never forgot the lesson it 
taught him ; and throughout his life, in private busi- 
ness, and in public ofilce, he ever acted under the firm 
conviction that ^^ honesty is the best policy. '^^ 



LESSON XLVII. 

IMFROFEB HABITS. 

1. I HATE to see an idle dunce, 
Who don't get up till eight, 
Come slowly moping into school, 
A half an hour too late. 

2 1 hate to see his shabby dress ; 
The buttons off his clothes ; 
With blacking on his hands and face, 
Instead of on his shoes. 

3. I hate to see a scholar gape 
And yawn upon his seat. 
Or lay his head upon his desk, 
As if almost asleep. 
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4. I bate to see him in his class 
Sit leaning on his neighbor, 
As if to hold himself upright 
Were such prodigious labor. 

6. I hate to see a boy so rude, 

That one might think him raised 
In some wild region of the woods, 
And but half civilized. 

6. I hate to see a scholar's desk 

With toys and playthings full, 
As if to play with rattle traps • 

Were all he did at school. 

7. I hate to see a shabby book, 

With half the leaves torn out, 
And used as if its owner thought 
'T were made to toss about. 

8. And now 1 Ve told you what I hate, 

I '11 only stop to say, 
Perhaps 1 41 tell you what I love, 
Upon some other day. 



LESSON XLVIII. 



RIGHT AND WRONG. 



1 " I AM going to buy some marbles, Sam ; will 
you go with me 7'' said Robert Ellis to the boy irho 
occupied the desk next his, as they left the school- 
room together. 

The tw'o boys were soon standing at Mr. Moore's 
counter, discussing with great animation the merits 
and prices p( the marbles offered for their inspection. 
The important selection was at length made, and the 
marbles paid for. 

2. " I gave you a ten cent piece," said Robert to the 
shopman, as he looked at his change, '^ and you have 
given me back fiur cents." 
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•*Wafiitten cents?" said the man, looking at it 
again. "' I thcmglit it was twelve and a fialf." 

3. As he said this, lie swept the two cents which 
Rol>ert handed hack lo him into the drawer, and the 
two hoys left the shop. 

** That 's an honest little fellow," said a man who 
sat behind the counter, reading the newspaper, — *' a 
very honest little fellow; who is he?" 

4. Robert's companion, however, expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion. As soon as they left the shop, he 
called out — " Why, Robert, what a fool you were, lo 

•lell that man you only gave him ten cents !" 

Robert stared. ** Why, you would not have had 
me cheat him, would youl" said he. 

5. " Cheat ! no, but you did not cheat him ; he 
cheated himself" 

** Don't you think it won'd have been cheating if I 
had taken four cents when he only owed me two 7 I 
don't see what you call cheating, if tliat is not." 

*'I don't see why } on should trouble yourself to 
correct his mistakes. If he chooses to be so careless, 
U is his own looktriuy 

6. They had by this time joined the group of boys 
who were playing marbles on the meeting-house steps, 
and the conversation was dropped; but Robert did 
not forget it. He was a boy of good sense and sound 
principles, and Samuel's arguments did not convince 
him. 

7. Samuel was a new acquaintance. His father 
and mother had lately moved into the village, and as 
Samuel was very lively and entertaining, he soon 
became a favorite among the boys. 

Robert had liked him as well as others; but now 
his confidence in him sensibly diminished. 

8. The new doctrine he had advanced this evening 
appeared to Robert nothing less than downright dis- 
honesty: and he began to look upon his new friend 
somewhat suspiciously. Unwilling, however, to think 
ill of him, he endeavored to persuade himself that it 
was on I" lys odd way of talking ; and, when he took 
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fiis seat in school the next morning, he felt almost as 
cordially towards him as ever. 

9. " 1 have not done my snms,'' said Samnel, in 
recess; ^' I could not do them last night, and 1 have not 
time now; — what shall 1 do?" 

** Do as many of them as you can," replied Robert, 
' and perhaps Mr. French will excuse your not doing 
the rest." 

10. "That plan won't do," replied Samuel. *' 1 
Cried it yesterday ; but I 41 tell you what will. If you 
will only do part of them while I do the rest, we shall 
get them all done in time, and then I can copy them 
off." 

"Oh! that would be cheating," cried Robert; "I 
can't do that; I should not think 3^ou would want to 
have me, Sam." 

"Cheating! you are always talking about cheat- 
ing. Pray, what cheating is there in that 7" 

11. " Why, would it not be deceiving Mr. French, 
to make him think you had done all ?" 

"Well, donH stand here preaching," interrujtl^d 
Samuel; "1 might have finished half of them while 
we have been talking. Say at once, yes or no." 

" iVo," said Robert firmly. 

Samuel walked off in high indignation, and Robert, 
too, was not a little angry. 

12. After school, he did not join Samuel as usual, 
but walked home alone. His thoughts were still 
occupied with 'Samuel's conduct, and he felt more 
unhappy than he had done before for a long time. 
Finally he concluded to tell his fat'ier the whole 
affair, and ask him if he did not thinic it would have 
oeen dishonest for him to perform another person's 
task, for the purpose of deceiving his teacher. 

13. " But then, I was angry with Sam," thought 
he, " when he told all the boys that I was cross ; and 
father will say that was very wrong. But I know it 
was wrong myself; and I will tell him the whole, if 
\ tell any." This resolution taken, he again feil 
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easy ; and in the evening he related to his father the 
circumstances we have mentioned. 

14. "1 am glad, Robert," said Mr. Ellis, "thai you 
have told me all this : 1 should -be sorry to have you 
led away by a bad boy, or puzzled by his arguments. 
You see, in the first instance, that it is no less dis- 
honesty to retain what does not belong to you when 
given to you by mistake, than to take it yourself. 

16. "I am glad that you had principle enough t 
refuse to do Samuel's sums, for you were right ii 
thinking it dishonest to abuse Mr. French's confidenci 
in this way. Some people think, Robert, that thosr 
only ought to be called dishonesty who deceive others, 
in regard to property ; but it is the same spirit which 
leads a boy to present the compositions and sums of 
another to his teacher, as his own, which would lead 
him to pass a five cent piece for a six cent piece." 

16. ** So I thought, father, only I did not know 
exactly how to say it. But I ought to tell you that I 
did wrong too, fori was angry when Sam told me not 
t^ stand preaching to him; and I can't help feeling a 
lit^' angry now, when I think of it." 

** And why should you feel angry with him, Rob- 
ert? Do you never do wrong?" 

17. " Yes, father, but not like Sam." 

** Think, my son, of all the wrong feelings and 
actions which you have indulged to-day, and which 
are all known to your heavenly Father ; and do you 
find such a wide difference between your sins and 
Samuel's?" 

18. Robert said nothing; and, after a pause, his 
father continued, "I do not wish you to make b. friend 
of Samuel, because I think, from what I hear, that his 
influence will be a bad one ; but I do wish you to 
treat him kindly wherever you meet him, and let your 
influence and your example be good." 
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LESSON XLIX. 

6000 MORmNG. 

1. " O, I am so happy ! " a little girl said, 

As she sprang like a lark from her low trandle bed ; 
**'Tis morning — bright morning! Good Morniog 

papa. 
O, give me one kiss for Good Morning, mamma. 
Only just look at my pretty canary. 
Chirping his sweet * Good Morning to Mary;' 
The sun is just peeping straight into my eyes — 
Good Morning to you, Mister Sun ; for you rise 
Karly to wake up my birdie and me, 
Ajid make us as happy as happy can be." 

2. " Happy you may be, my dear little girl," ' 
And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl, 
" Happy you can be — but think of the One 
Who wakened, this morning, both you and the sun.' 
The little girl turned her bright eyes with a nod — 

" Ma, may I say, then, * Good Morning to God^l^ 
" Yes, dear little Mary, most surely you may ; 
Kneel, as you kneel every morning to pray." 
Mary knelt solemnly down, with her eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies ; — - 

3. And two little hands that were folded togetheri 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother ; 

" Good Morning, dear Father in heaven," she saidi 
" I thank thee for watching my snug little bed ; 
For taking good care of me all the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light 
O, keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 
Dear Father, who taught little children to pray." 
An angel looked down in the sunshine, and smiled; 
But she saw not the angel, that beautifol child 
16 
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LESSON L. 

LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY. 

1. Daffydowndilly was so ca^ed because in hia 
nature he resembled a flower, and loved to do only 
ivhat was beautiful and agreeable, and took no delight 
ui labor of any kind. But, while Daff'ydowndilly was 
vet a little boy, his mother sent him away from his 
;>leasant home, and put him under the care of a very 
-iTict schoolmaster, who went by the name of Rlr. 
I'oil. 

2. Those who knew him best affirmed that this Mr. 
Toil was a very worthy character, and that he hacl 

(lone more good, both to children and grown people, 
thaa any body else in the world. Certainly, hp had 
lived long enough to do a great deal of good ; for, if 
hU stories be true, he had dwelt upon earth ever since 
.\dam was driven from the garden of Eden. 

3. Nevertheless, Mr. Toil had a severe and ugly 
countenance, especially for such little boys or big men 
as were inclined to be idle; his voice, too, was harsh; 
and all his ways and customs seemed very disagreea- 
ble to our friend Daff'ydowndilly. The whole day 
long, this terrible schoolmaster sat at his desk over- 
looking the scholars, or stalked about the school room 
with a certain awful birch rod in his hand. 

4. Now came a rap over the shoulders of a boy 
whom Mr. Toil had caught at play ; now he punished 
a whole class, who were behindhand with their lessons ; 
tnd, in short, unless a lad chose to attend quietly and 
constantly to his book, he had no chance of a quiet 
moment in the school room of Mr. Toil. 

• S. " This w;ill never do for me," thought Daffy- 
ilowndilly. 

Now, the whole of Daffydowndjlly's life had hith- 
erto been passed with his dear mother, who had a 
much sweeter face than old Mr. Toil, and who had 
ilways been very indulgent to her Uttle boy. 
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6. N(» wondpr, therefore, that poor DaflTydowndilly 
Fouud if. a woHil change, to. be sent away from the 
good lady's side, and put under the care of this ugly- 
A'isaged schoolmaster, who i>ever gave him any apples 
or cakes, and seemed to think that little boys were 
created only to get Jesssons. 

7. " I can't bear it any longer," said DaflTydowndilly 
to himself, when he had been at school about a week. 
** J'll run away, and try to find my dear mother; and, 
at any rate, I shall never find anV|body half so dis- 
agreeable as this old Mr. Toil." ' 

8. So, the very next morning, off started poor DaflTy- 
downdilly, and began his ranribles about the world, 
with only some bread and cheese for his breakfast, 
and very little pocket money to pay his exprnsen. 
But he had gone only a short distance, when he over- 
took a man of grave and sedate appearance, who was 
trudging at a moderate pace along the road. 

9. " (jrood morning, my fine lad," said the stranger, 
and his voice seemed hard and severe, but yet had a 
sgrt of kindness in it; "whence do you come so 
early, and whither are you going?" 

10. Little DaflTydowndilly was a boy of very in- 
genuous disposition, and had never betMi known to 
tell a lie in all his life. Nor did luvt^ll one now. He 
hesitated a moment or two, but finally confessed that 
he had run away from school, on account of his great 
dislike to Mr. Toil, and that he was resolved to find 
some place in the world wh^Te he should never see or 
hear of the school maMer again. 

11. " O, very well, my little friend," answered the 
stranger. " Then we will go together; for I, likewise, 
have had a good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and should 
be glad to find some place where he was never hearil of." 

12. Our friend DaHydowndilly w<iuld have been 
better plea.sed with a companion of his own age, with 
whom he might have gathered llowers along the road- 
side, or have chased butterliles, or have done manj^ 
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otln*r tning& to make the journey pleasant 3nt h€ 
had wisdom enough to understand, that he shculd get 
along through the world much easier, by having a 
man of experience to show him the way. So he ac- 
tepted the stranger's proposal, and they walked on 
very sociably together. 

13. They had not gone fai", when the road passed 
by a field where some haymakers were at work, mow- 
ing down the tall grass, and spreading it out in t)^e 
sun to dry. Datf'ydowndilly was delighted with the 
sweet smell of the new-mown grass, and thought how 
much pteasanter it nmst be, to make hay in the sun- 
shine, under the blue sky, and with the birds singing 
sweetly in the neighboring trees and bushes, than to 
be shut up in a dismal school room, learning lesf«ons 
all day long, and continually scolded by Mr. Toil. 

14. But, in the midst of these thoughts, while he 
was stopping to peep over the stone wall, he started 
back and caught hold of his companion's hand. 

" Quick, quick ! " cried he. " Let us run aWay, or 
he will catch us." « 

" Who will catch us ? " asked the stranger. 

" Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster," answered Daffy- 
downdilly. " Don't you see him amongst the hay- 
makers ? " 

15. And Daffydowndilly pointed to an elderly man, 
who seemed to be the owner of the field and the em- 
ployer of the men' at work there. He had stripped 
off his coat and waistcoat, and was busily at work in 
his shirt sleeves. 

16. The drops of sweat stood upon his brow; but 
he gave himself not a moment's rest, and kept crying 
out to the haymakers, to make haste while the sun 
shone. Now, strange to say, the figure and features 
of this old farmer, were precisely the same as those 
of old Mr. Toil, who, at that very moment, must have 
been just entering his school room. 

17. ^' Don't be afraid," said the stranger. " Thi« is 
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not Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, 
who was bred a farmer ; and people say he is the 'most 
disagreeable man of the two. However, he won't 
trouble you, unless you become a laborer on the farm." 
18; Little Daffydowndilly believed what his com- 
panion said, but was very glad, nevertheless, when 
I hey were out of sight of the old farmer, who bore 
such a singular resemblance to Mr. Toil. The two 
travellers had gone but a little farther, when they came 
to a spot where some carpenters were erecting a house. 

19. Daffydowndilly begged his Companion to stop 
a moment ; for it was a very pretty sight, to see how 
neatly the carpenters did their work, with their broad- 
axes, and saws, and planes, and hammers, shaping out 
the doors, and putting in the window sashes, and nail- 
ing on the clapboards ; and he could not help thinking 
that ^e should like to take a broadaxe, a saw, a plane, 
and a hammer, and build a little house for himself. 
And then, when he should have a house of his own, 
old Mr. Toil would never dare to molest him. 

20. But, just while he was delighting himself with 
this idea, little Daffydowndilly beheld something that 
made him catch hold of his companion's hand, all in 
a fright. 

" Make haste ! Quick, quick ! " cried he. " There 
he is again." 

21. " Who ? " asked the stranger, very quietly. 

«' Old Mr. Toil," said Daffydowndilly, trembling 
'* There! he that is overseeing the carpente^p, 'Tid 
my old schoolmaster, as sure as Fm alive ! " 

22. The stranger cast his eyes where Daffydown- 
dilly pointed his finger; and he saw an elderly man, 
with a carpenter's rule and compasses in his hand. 
This person went to and fro about the unfinished 
house, measuring pieces of timber, and marking out 
the work that was to be done, and continually exhort- 
ing the other car|>entcrs to be diligent And wherever 
he turned his hard and wrinkled visage, the men 

15* 
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seemed to feel, ihat thry had a taskmaster over them, 
ami sawed, and hammered, and planed, as if for deai 
life. 

23. " O, no; this is* not Mr. Toil, the sehoolm aster,'* 
paid the stranger. " It is anothf*r brother of hi^, who 
rollows the trade of earpenter." 

*' 1 am very glad to hear it," qnoth Daflydowndilly ; 
" but, if you please, sirj I should like to get out of 
his way, as soon as possible." 

24. Then they went on a little farther, and soon 
heard the sound of a drum and fife. DaHydowndilly 
pricked up his ears at this, and besought his compan- 
ion to hurry forward, that they might not miss setting 
the soldiers. Accordingly they made what haste thty 
could, and soon met a company of soldiers, gayly 
dressed, with beautiful fi|athers in their caps, and bright 
muskets on their shoulders. 

25. In front marched two drummers and two fifers, 
beating on their drums, and playing on their fifes with 
might and main, and making such lively music, that 
little DaHydowndilly jvould gladly have followed them 
to the end of the world. If he was only a soldier, 
then, he said to himself, old Mr. Toil would never 
venture to look him in the face. 

26. "Quick step! Forward march I" shouted a 
gruff voice. 

Little DafTydowndilly started, in great dismay ; for 
this voice, which had spoken to the soldiers, sounded 
.preciselv the same as that which he had heard every 
day in Air. Toil's school room, out of Mr. ToiPs own 

UKMIth. 

27. And, turning his eyes to the captain oP the 
company, what shoukl he see but the very image of 
old Mr. Toil himself, with a smart cap and feather on 
his heail, a pair of gold epaulets on his shoulders, a 
laced coat on his back, a purple sash round his waist, 
an I a long sword, instead of a birch rod, in his hand! 
And though he h^jld his Head so high, and strutted 
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like a turkey cock, still he looked qnite as ugly anJ 
disagreeable, as when he was heariiig lessons m tb«* 
school room. 

28. " This is certainly old Mr. Toil," said Daffy 
downdilly, in a trembling voice. " Let us run away 
for (ear he should make us enlist in his company." 

29. " You are mistaken again, my little friend," n- 
plii^d the stranger, very composedly. *' This is m^t 
Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who 
has served in the army all his life. People say he's a 
terribly severe fellow; but you and I need not be 
afraid of him." 

" Well, well," said little Daffydowndilly ; "but, if 
you phase, sir, I don't want to see the soldiers any 
more." 

30. So the child and the stranger resumed their 
journey ; and, presently, they came to a house by 
the roadside, where a number of people were making 
merry. Young men and rosy-cheeked girls, with 
smiles on their faces, were dancing to the sound of a 
fiddle. It was the pleasantest sight that Dafl'ydowu- 
dilly had yet met with, and it comforted him for all 
his disappointments. 

31. " O, let us stop here," cried he to his compan- 
ion ; " for Mr. Toil will never dare to show his face 
where there is a fiddler, and where people are dancing 
and making merry. We shall be quite safe here." 

*S2. But these last words died away upon DaffV- 
downdilly's tongue; for, happening to cast his eyi ?. 
on the tiJdler, whom should he behold again but the 
likeness of Mr. Toil, holding a fiddle bow instead ol 
a birch rod, and flourishing it with as much ease aiid 
dexterity, as if he had been a fiddler all his life ! lie 
had souiewhat the air of a Frenchman, hut stlLl 
looked exactly like the old schoolmaster; and DaiTy- 
downdilly even fancied, that he nodded and winked at 
bim, and made signs for him to join in the dance. 

33. " O, dear me," whispered he, turniug pale, ** i\ 
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ieems as if there was nobody bat Mr. Toil, in the 
world. Who could have thought of his playing on a 
fiddle!" 

iW. " This is not your old schoolmaster," observed 
the strangiT, "but another brother of his, who was 
bred in J^'rance, wliere he learned the profession of a 
fiddler. He is a>hained of his family, and generally 
calls himself Mr. Pleasure ; but his real name is Toil, 
and those who have known him best, think him still 
more disagreeable than his brothers." 

35. " Pray let us go a little farther," said Daffy- 
downdilly. ^ I dou*t like the looks of this fiddler, 
at all." 

36. Well, thus the stranger and little Daffydown- 
dilly went wandering along the highway, and in shady 
lanes, and through pleasant villages ; and whitherso* 
ever they went, behold ! there was the image of old 
Mr. Toil. He stood like a scarecrow in the cornfields. 
If they entered a house, he sat in the parlor ; if they 
peeped into the kitchen, he was there. 

37. He made himself at home in every cottage, and 
stole, under one disguise or another, into the most 
splendid mansions. Every where, there was sure to 
be somebody wearing the likeness of Mr. Toil, and 
who, as the stranger affirmed, was one of the old 
schoolmaster's innumerable brethren. 

38. Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired to death, 
when he perceived some people reclining lazily in a 
shady place, by the side of the road. The poor child 
entreated his companion to let him sit down, and 
take some repose. 

" Old Mr. Toil will never come here," said he ; " for 
he bates to see people taking their ease." 

39. But, even while he spoke, Daffydowndilly's eyes 
fell upon a person who seemed the laziest, and heavi- 
est, and most torpid, of all those lazy, and heavy, and 
torpid people, who had lain down to sleep in the shade. 
Wno should it be, agai(i, but the very image of Mr. 
Toil! 
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40. " There is a large family of these Toils/' re- 
marked the stranger. " Thia is another of the old 
schoolmaster's brothers, who was bred in Italy, where 
he acquired very idle habits, and goes by the name 
of Signor Far Niente. He pretends to lead an easy 
life, but is really the most miserable fellow in the 
family." 

41. " O, take mi* back! take me back!" cried poor 
little DafFydowndilly, bursting into tears. *' If there 
is nothing but Toil all the world over, I may just as 
well go back to the school house." 

42. " Yonder it is — there is the school house," said 
the stranger; for though he and little DaflTydowndiliy 
had taken a great many steps, they had travelled in a 
circle instead of a straight line. " Come, we will go 
back to school together." 

43. There was something in his companion's voice 
that little Daffydowndiily now remembered ; and it \t^ 
strange that he had not remembered it sooner. Look- 
ing up into his face, behold ! there again was the 
likeness of old Mr. Toil ; so that the poor child had 
been in company with Toil all day, even while he was 
doing his best to run away from him. Some people, 
to whom I have told little Daffydowndilly's story, are 
of opinion that old Mr. Toil was a magician, and 
possessed the power of multiplying himself into as 
many shapes as he saw fit. 

44. Be this as it may, little Daffydowndiily had 
learned a good lesson, and from that time forward 
was diligent at his task, because he knew that dili- 
g^-nce is not a whit more toilsome than sport or idle- 
ness. And when he became better acquainted with 
Mr. Toil, he began to think that his ways were not 
so v(^ry disagreeable, and that the schoolmaster's 
smile of approbation made his face almost as pleas- 
ant, as even that of Daffydowndilly's mother. 

L 
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LESSON LI. 



SUSAN S DREAM. 

1. Si'PAN, when about twelve years of ago, d reamed 
a strange dream. 8he ihoiight i?he was in her cham- 
ber on the last day <»r the vacation, collecting her books 
Hiul work, because she was going to sc1kh>I again on 
Jfonday, and wanted to have them ready belon hand, 
like a neat, prudent girl, as she was. 

2. Alter they were all laid together on the table, 
phe went to her drawer for her satchel, and jiresently, 
hearing a queer noise behind, she looked, and saw a 
strange commotion on the tabh ; every article seemed 
to be jumping up and down, and hustling its neigh- 
bors. Then a voice exclaimed, — 

3. " Let me speak Hrst, 1 say; I know more than 
all the rest of you," — and with that htT "Tower's 
Fifth Reader" hopped to the vdgv of the table, and 
flirting its leaves violently, went on to say, " iMiss 
8usan, we are all quarrelling here, and you mu6t set- 
tle the dispute. 

4. '* ] just happened to remark that I had no doub* 
you would be glad enough to take up your books 
again, for you would like to pass all your time in 
reading-; and in a moment all these jealous creatures 
snapped me up, and said I need not think myself the 
favorite; aud, to be sure, I find each has the vanity 
to think himself the most worthy and certain of your 
attention." 

5. Susan stood astonished enough at this unex- 
pected address*; for though she had always found her 
book full of words, she had never heard it speak be- 
fore. But she never suttered herself when awake to 
be disturbed by triiles, so in her dream she cjuieily 
asked the book if he considered himsvlf her favorite. 

6. "Certainly; that is, 1 mean, you must ])refei 
reading to stupid writing, ciphering, and j)oking youi 
oeedle through a piece of cloth. In fact, it is my 
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opinion that you ought to devote the principal pan 
of yonr time to booki*, and in future I hope you will." 
'' Why ought I to do so ? " 

7. " Because it is much the pleasantest way o\ 
passing time, and because it is the only way of get- 
ting knowledge. Why, what would you know if it 
were not for books ? How much wiser would you 
be if you should do the hardest sums that were ei^ 
thought of, or make a fine shirt better than any wo- 
man ihat ever wore a thimble? And as to writing, 
what do girls want to write for ? " 

8. Here a new pen flew up in indignation, and ex* 
claimed, " I should like to know how much reading 
there would be, if there had never been any writing? 
1 should like to know, Mr. Reader, if there were not 
many pens at work upon yov^ before you came out 
so grand in the shape of a book to be read. 

9. ^ And I should like to know if Miss Susan would 
not be glad to hold some communication with her 
father, mother, and sisters, when she is gone away 
from them ? And won't a letter from her be a great 
comfort to her brother, who is gone to Calcutta ? And 
won't she be very, much ashamed not to be able to 
write, when almost every body else can ? And won^t 
it be very often inconvenient and mortifying to get 
other people to write for her, when she might just as 
well have learned to do it herself? 

10. " I know it requires time and patience, Misb 
Susan, to learn to write a handsome hand ; but yoc 
will find yourself paid for it, I assure you; and if 1 
were you, I should much Ather neglect this stupid 
jieighbor of mine here, with whom I am so often 
yoked, — * Reading, Writing, and Ciphering,' — to be 
sure, as if we of course go in company." 

11. And here the pen spitefully tried to stick hi» 
point into the slate ; but he only injured himself, as 
spiteful people generally do. The sober slate grunted 
out, i' My feelings are not at all hurt by the rcmarku 
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of these lively people, and I suppose they will say I 
have no more sense than a stone. 

12. '* But, Miss Susan, I do feel the uaefulnessv of 
the ancient science of arithmetic too much to hear it 
spoken of with Fuch contempt; and, let me assure 
you, there is no doing without it nowadays. Money, 
money, money, is in every body's mouth, though not 
iii every body's hands. ' 

13. *' If you mean to earn money without being 
cheated, to spend money prudently, even to do gooa 
with money judiciously, you must know how to calcti^ 
late. And while you are learning arithmetic, you will 
get a clearer head and better habits of patient appli- 
cation. 

14.. " I am ashamed to appeal to your pride, as 
neighbor Pen did ; but, I assure you, a girl who can- 
not answer a simple question in arithmetic will be 
thought as great a dunce as one that cannot write her 
name decently. Needleworky I acknowledge, may be 
very stupid work: any fool can learn to thread a 
needle." 

15. Here the slate was interrupted by a variety of 
odd sounds. It was evident that the needles, from 
the big darners down to the fine cambric, were all 
making very pointed observations; and the scissors 
were indulging in some very cutting remarks. But 
the thimble, accustomed to pushing matters, at last 
obtained a hearing. 

16. ^^ Miss Susan," she began, ^< although a female, 
I mean to use very few words. You can never be a 
true and useful woman without t^. If you are skil- 
ful at needlework, you will be glad of it, even if you 
are rich, for the amusement ; all take pleasure in do- 
ing what they can do well. It will keep you from 
seeking idle pleasures. 

17* ^^ And you can sew for the poor, the sick, and 
the busy, who have nobody to sew for them. I have 
known many rich ladies who employed industrious 
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poor women to sew for tbem, and then sewed them* 
selves for other poor women, who were either sick oi 
could not se^. Then, if you are poor, how many 
ways of getting a living it will open for you! 

18. " How much poorer and more helpless are those 
who cannot sew — forced to hard labor, whether they 
have strength for it or not ! Depend on it, a woman 
who is not expert with the needle, will never be so 
useful nor so happy as one that is ; and the needle 
should be a woman's comfort and pride." 

19. Here the thimble was interrupted in her turn by 
a strange rustling in the closet, and presently the broom 
came sweeping out, with the duster over her head like 
a bonnet ; and the broom seemed ready for a brush 
with any of them, though she attacked only the last 
speaker. 

20. " I think, Mrs. Thimble," said she, « that you 
have made quite a long speech, considering that you 
meant to use very few words ; but that is the way 
great talkers always begin. Now, it seems to me you 
are all wanting poor Miss Susan to be stuck in her 
chair from morning till night, reading, writing, cipher- 
ing, and sewing. I say that will never do. 

21. " She will have the backache, and the sideache, 
and the headache, and be just good for nothing, and 
have to take quarts of doctor's bitter stuff, and pay 
for it too, (as if it were not bad enough to sw^allow 
it.) Now, she had better be stirring about the house 
with me. 

22. " A girl that don't understand any thing about 
Housework is not fit. to be 'rich nor poor, single noi 
married. If she be rich, and know nothing of house- 

* work, it will neyer be done properly for her ; and be- 
sides, she will be apt to expect more of people than 
they can possibly do, just out of her ignorance. 

23. " Then, if she be poor, every body knows how 
important housework must be to her, not merely to 
save money and time ; she absolutely cannot get along 

16 • 
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without it. If she he rnarried, she can't accomplish 
so much for her husbaiul and children without it. If 
she be single, without it she will have to let pass a 
thousand opportunities of making herself useful to 
her iVIlow-ereatures. 

24. " And we are all bound to get ready for oppor- 
tunities ol usefulness of every kind. There Was a 
rich single lady, who had a cook, and chamberrnaid- 
and oian to work for he»r at home, and who went to 
see a poor sick woman one freezing winter's morning. 
She lound her alone, without fire or food, or any 
body to help her, and unable to get out of bed. 

25. " Instead of wasting time in hunting for others 
to w^ork, the lady herself made a fire and got some 
breakfast, swept the dirty room, took the sick woman 
up, made her bed comfortable, and did it all quick 
and Wfll — not awkwardly ; for in spite of her riches, 
she had aecustomed h<»rself to do such things fre- 
quently, from her childhood. 

26. "But I am making a long speech too ; so I 
would just advise you. Miss Susan, not to trouble 
yourself much with these boqks, pens, and needles, 
but go to work in the chamber and kitchen, and learn 
to be useful." 

27. Then Susan dreamed that she answered, " 1 
hope to be useful, and remember what you have all 
said, for there h is been some truth spoken by each. 
But you are each under the common mistake of think- 
ing that because your own business is useful and im- 
portant, others' cannot be. 

2vS. " Do not be exclusive, my friends. There arc 
twenty-four hours in every day ; and if I calculate 
thctn right, Mr. Arrthmetic Book, J can div'ide them 
among you all very fairly, and have time left for other 
matters. It does not require much time at once to 
learn aiiy thing, if we have good will, perseveran<:e, 
and method. Ami 1 mean to feel ttie value of each 
of you, give a portion of every day to each and ga 
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by dividing my time anil affections with each, and 
striving to excel with each, I hope, before \ am twenty, 
I shall have the power of being useful in many diller- 
ent ways." 

29. Here Susan's sleep became less sound ; the 
h\n\:i were singing, I he cocks crowing lontJIy, and aa 
ihe red light of the rising sun poured in ill rough her 
window, she was b(*ginning to wake; but betwixt 
sleeping anil waking, it. seemed to her that a very sol- 
emn voice came from her Bible, which was lyii»g near 
and said, " Remember me, too ; and Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth." 

30. 8usan woke with these sacred words still sound- 
ing in her ears; and folding her hands, she said, " I 
will remember my Creator, and He will remember me, 
not only at certain titn^Sy but all the time. 1 will 
have seasons for prayer and for reading his. word; 
and all the rest of the day He shall be t)ften in my 
thoughts. And He will bless each task, and help me 
ill all 1 do." 



LESSON Lll. 

GOOD FOR EVIU 

1. There is, in the East* Indies, a fragrant tree, 
called the sandal tree. When the woodman mars 
it, or cuts it ilowii, it gives a sweet odor to the axe 
that wounds pr severs its trunk ; and when it sinks 
to the earth with its green leaves and beautiful blos- 
soms, it breathes out a delicious fragrance upon him 
who fells it to the ground. 

2. There arc some aromatic plants in our own 
country, the geranium and others, that, in like man- 
ner, St lul forth a balmy odor upon those who bruise 
and crush them in pieces. 

3. 'IMuis, as it \ven», should we perfume with kind- 
ness the very per^ons who most injure us. Thus 

auld we breathe out prayers for their welfare. 
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4. Archbishop Cranmer, of England, was reniaifc 
able for this virtue. When any body treated hira 
with hostility, he singled out that person, and made 
him the special object of his kind regards. If he 
never was before, he then became interested in his 
enemy's welfare. 

5. It was said of him, " The way to make the arch- 
bishop your friend is to do him an injury." 

This maxim, indeed, "never to revenge injuries,** 
has been recognized by philosophers and moralists 
from the very dawn of civilization ; but it was re- 
served for the Author of Christianity to give it as a 
precept, in its broadest and fullest form, and to sur- 
round it with the holiest sanctions : — 

6. " I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good toathem that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use and persecute 
you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust." 

LESSON LIII. 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

1. " Don't you think Edward might have sent you 
some token of affection in this holiday season, when 
every one is giving and receiving presents ? " asked 
Margaret 

" Nothing of the kind was needed to express his 
feelings towards me," replied Lizzy. " Knowing that 
I understood their true quality, he felt that a present 
would be a mere formality." 

2. " You can't say the same in regard to Jane. He 
might have passed her the usual compliments of the 
season." 

" Certainly he might," said Jane. " He's a stingy 
fellow^ and if he doesn't keep Lizzy on bread. and 
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water when he gets her, my name is not Jane Green. 
There can be no cause for this neglect but meanness. 
That's my opinion, and I speak it out boldly." 

3. " It isn't right to say that, sister," replied Lizzy. 
" Edward has other reasons for omitting a custom 
prevalent at this season, and good reasons, I am well 
assured. Meanness has nothing to do with it" 

4. ". Why, if I were a young man, engaged to be 
married to a lady," said cousin Margaret, " I'd give 
her a Christmas present, even if I had to sell my 
shoes." 

" Yes ; or if I had to borrow or beg the money," 
added Jane. 

5. " All must do as they think best," replied Lizzy. 
" I am content without a holiday gift." 

Yet she could not help feeling a little disappointed ; 
more, perhaps, on account of the appearance of the 
thing, than from any suspicion of meanness on the 
part of Edward. 

6. " I wish Edward had made Lizzy a present," 
said Mrs. Green to her husband, .a day or two after 
the holiday had passed.* " Jane has been teasing her 
about his meanness ever since ; and I am afraid he is 
a little close." 

7. "Better that he should be so than too free," 
replied Mr. Green. 

" He has bought himself a snug little house, I am 
told." 

" Then I can forgive him for not spending his money 
in Christmas presents," said Mr. Green. " No doubt 
he has good reasons for his conduct." 

8. Thus Mr. Green and Lizzy defended Edward, 
while her mother and Jane scolded about his mean- 
ness. Edward Mayfield was a young man of good 
principles, prudent habits, and truly generous feelings ; 
but his generosity consisted in doing real acts of kind- 
ness when they were needed. 

9. The day before Christmas, Edward sat thinking 

16* 
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B>Knit the subject of prt»^onts, when something or 
other gave a new turn to his rellections. 

'' They iiour need any thing," said he to himself, 
"and yet 1 propone to spend twenty dollars in pres- 
ents, rn<*rely for appearance' sake. Js this riglit?" 

10. " Right, if you choose to do it," he replied to 
himself. 

" J am not so sure of that," he added, after a pause 
And then he sat in quite a musing mood for some 
minutes. 

11. " That is better," he at length vsaid, rising up 
and walking about the Moor. " That would be money 
and good fee ling spt»nt to a better purpose." 

" But they'll exp<*ct something," he argued with 
himself. ''The family will think so strangely of it^ 
However, the time will come when I can explain the 
whole matter." 

12. Christmas eve was unusually inclement The 
snow had been falling all day, and was driven by a 
piercing northeaster. Jt was a night to make the 
pool feel their poverty, as they crowded shivering over 
embers, shrinking from the bitter blast, and thinking 
of their scanty stores. 

13. On this dreary night, a small boy stood near a 
desk in a printing office, waiting for his week's wages. 

" You needn't co^ne to-morrow, John," said the 
printer, as he handed the lad the two dollars that were 
due him for the week's work. " It is Christmas, you 
know." 

14. The boy took the money, and, after lingering a 
moment, turned away, evidently disappointed. 

Noticing this, the printer said, " You have been a 
very good boy, John. Here's half a dollar, for a 
Christmas gift." 

15. As the boy came to get the money, the printer, 
observing his ill-dad feet, said, — 

•' Which would you rather have, this half dollar oi 
% pair of new shoes ? " 
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" I'd rather have the new r^hoes," replied John with 
out hesitation. 

16. While the printer was writing an order for them, 
tlic lad, looking earnestly into his face, aaid, with 
strongly-marked hesitation, — 

*' I think, sir, that my shoes will do very well yet. 
Will vou please to write shoes for my mother, instead 
of me ? " 

'J'he boy's voice trembled, in fear that he was ven- 
turing too far. • 

17. " Does your mother want shoes very mneh ?" 

" O, yes, sir. She earned a littli*, by washing and 
ironin.ii;, till she sprained her wrist, three weeks agti." 
" And are your wages all she has to live upon?*' 
'' They are now." 

'* Vou have a little sister, ] believe." 
" Ves, sir." 
" Does she want shoes, also? " 

18. ** She has had nothing but rags on her feet lor 
a month." 

" Indeed I " 

Tlie printer turned to his desk, while John stood 
with his heart beating so loud that he could hear its 
pulsations. 

19. **Take this," said he. « I have told the shoe- 
•fiaker to give you a pair for your motlu'r, yourself, 
t;n(l vour little sister, and here is the half liollar." 

JoTin took the order and the money, while his lips 
moved, but no sound came from them, and he left the 
olliee. 

20. " John is very late to-night," said the poor widow 
Elliot. She opened the door ; but shivering as with 
an ague fit, she closed it cpiickly, mm-muring, — 

" Aly poor boy, it is a dreadful night lor him to be 
out, ami so thinly clad." 

21. Just then John entered, with several packagea 
co^ed with snow. 

'vThere's your Christmas gift, mother," said he, in a 
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delighted voice ; «' and here is mine, and there is Net 
ty's," displaying three pairs of shoes, a paper of sugar, 
another of tea, and another of rice. 

22. After hearing what passed between John and 
the printer, his mother said, " The tea, sugar, and rice 
you bought with the half dollar he gave you ? " 

" Yes, they are your Christmas gift from me." 
'* YouVe a good boy, John, a very good boy," said 
the mother, affected by the generous spirit of her son 

23. Johrt took off his wet shoes, and dried his feet 
by the fire, and sat down to his frugal repast 

Some one knocked at the door. A gentleman came 
in, and said familiarly, — 

" How do you do, Mrs. Elliot ? Are you ready to 
J^ke my washing again ? " 

24. " My wrist is better, I thank you, but not well 
enough for that A sprain is so long in getting well. 
I can't do any kind of work. But we get along the 
best we can on John's two dollars a week." 

" Two dollars a week ! You can't live on two dol- 
lars a week, Mrs. Elliot That is impossible." 
" It is all we have," said the widow. 

25. Mr. Mayfield kindly inquired into the poor wid- 
ow's affairs, and then said, — 

" I will send you a few things to-night, Mrs. Ellioy^ 
This is the season for tokens of good will. I believe 
I cannot do better than to spend all I designed giving 
for this purpose in making you a little more comfort- 
able." 

26. Not long after Mr. Mayfield's departure, the 
loud stroke of a whip handle was heard on the door. 

" Is this Mrs. Elliot's ? " asked a carman, who stood 
with his leather hat and rough coat all covered with 
snow. " I've got a Christmas present for her, I rathei 
think. So hold open the door till I bring it in." 

27. John bounded into the snow, leaving the dooi 
to take care of itself; and it did not take longPto 
transfer the load to the widow's empty storeroom. 
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" Good night to you, madam," said Jie carman 
" It isn't every one who has a friend like yours." 

28. " May God reward him ! " said Mrs. Elliot 
fervently, as the man closed the door, and left hei 
with her children. 

The present consisted of many articles. First, and 
not the least welcome, was half a barrel of flour. 

29. Then there was a bag of corn meal, another 
of potatoes, with sugar, tea, rice, molasses, batter, 
&c. ; some warm stocicings for the children, a cheap, 
thick shawl for herself, and a pair of gum shoes, be- 
sides a good many little things that had all been se- 
lected with strict regard to their use. 

30. A large chicken, for a Christmas dinner, and 
some loaves of fresh Dutch cake for the children, had 
not been forgotten. Added to all this was a letter 
containing five dollars, in which the generous donor 
said that on the next day he would send her a small 
stove and half a ton of coal. 

31. Edward Mayfield glept sweetly and soundly 
tHlit night. On the next day, which was Christmas, 
he got the stove for Mrs. Elliot. It was a small, cheap, 
and economical one, designed expressly for the poor. 
He sent with it half a ton of coal. ^ 

32. Three or four days after Christmas, Mrs. Green 
said to Lizzy and Jane, as they sat sewing, — 

" We've entirely forgotten our washerwoman, poor 
Mrs. Elliot. It is some weeks since she sent us word 
that she had sprained her wrist, and could not do our 
washing until it got well." 

33. " You might go and see her this morning. 1 
should not wonder if she stood in need of something. 
We have done wrong to forget Mrs. Elliot" 

" You go and see her, Lizzy," said Jane. " I don't 
care about visiting poor people in distress." 

34. " O, yes, Jane," said Lizzy, " you must go with 
me. Poor Mrs. Elliot! who knows how mac|i «he 
may have suftered ! " 
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'^ Yes, Jane, go with Lizzy. I want you to go.*^ 

When Ijizzy and 'Jane entered the humble hora* 
of the widow, they found every thing comfortable, 
nOiit, and ch^an. 

i]'3. Lizzy inquired how her wrist was, how she was 
g( tting along, and if »he stood in need of any thing. 

'* J should have wanted ahnos^t every thing," said 
the widow, '' had, not Mr. Mayfield, v)ne of the gentle- 
men for whom I washed before 1 hurt my wrist, re- 
memberedme at Christmas. 

36. " He sent me this nice little stove and a load 
of coal, provisions, and five dollars in money. I'm 
sure he could not have spent less than twenty dollars. 
Henven knows I shall never forget him. 

37. " He came on Christmas eve, and inquired ao 
kindly how J was getting along, anJ then told me that 
he would send me a little present, instead of giving to 
those who didn't really need any thing, and who might 
forgive him for omitting the usual compliments of the 
season. Soon after he was gone, a man brought us 
a cartload of things, and on Christmas day the stove 
and coal came." 

38. Jane looked at Lizzy, upon whose face was a 
warm glow, and in whose eyes shone a bright light. 

" Then you do not need any thing?" said Lizzy. 

"No, I thank you kindly, not now. Long before 
my provisions are out, 1 hope to be able to take in 
washing again." 

39. " Forgive me, sister, for my light words about 
Edward," said Jane, as they left the widow's house. 
"He is generous and noble hearted. This action ' 
stamps his character, Lizzy. You may well be proud 
of him." 

40. Lizzy did not trust herself to reply. When 
Jane told her fither about the widow, (for liizzy was 
modestly silert upon the subject,) Mr. Green said,— 

" That waf nobly done. There is the ring of the 
genuine coin. I am proud of him." 
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41. Tears came into Lizzy's eyes, as she heard hei 
falher speak so warmly and approvingly. 

" Next year," added Mr. (jieen, " we must take a 
lesson of Edward, and improve our system of holiday 
presents. How much money is wasted in uselrsa 
souvenirs and petty trifles, that might be a lasting 
good, if the stream of kind feelings were turnG(#iuto 
a better channel ! " 



LESSON LIV. 

INSISTING UPON AN ASSERTION. 

1. The habif of insisting upon what you once as- 
sert is sure to destroy domestic peace. 

One of your playmates may make a statement 
which jou do not think quite accurate. If you give 
your own belief about it, speak gently. If he insists, 
do not insist in turn. 

- 2. If he is right, you will thus be saved from mor- 
tification ; and if he is wrong, he will soon enough 
be mortified. . * 

I dined with a friend, ifet long since, when I heard 
the following dispute between her boys : — 

3. " It is a mile down to Mr. Wilson's," said one 
of them. 

" A mile!" exclaimed his brother. " That is just 
like you, Sam. It is not more than half a mile." 

"I say it is, William, a full mile, and more, if any 
thing." 

4. " Nonsense, Sam. It is no more a mile than it 
IS a mile to the ferry." 

" I think I ought to know, for I have just walked it." 
" I wonder if I have not walked it, too, Sam. I 
don't believe it is an inch over a half mile." 

5. " Well, I know it's a mile," insisted Sam. " Here 
comes Mr. Wilson. I'll leave it to him." 

Mr. Wilson being thus appealed to, said it waa 
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jnst half a mile. The dispute being decided in Wil- 
liam's favor, he should have been content A kind 
spirit never triumphs in victory. 

.P). " That is just like you, Sam," he said ; " you 
an' always half a mile off from the fact" Sam was 
naturally provoked, and replied angrily. Both boys 
IridMi be sent away from the table. Every body was 
nn comfortable, and the pleasure of the meal was da- 
s' royed. 

7. The spirit of contradiction, growing up in the 
boy, leads the man into serious quarrels, into brawls, 
fights, and duels. A most tragic duel once arose 
from a dispute about a passage in Shakspeare. 

One quoted the pjissage, the other ^asserted that he 
had mi^Dquoted it 

8. Instead of referring to the book, and good na- 
turedly settling it, they became angry and insulting. 
A duel ensued. One of the parties was killed. The 
other rt^pented, but too late. He had killed his friend, 
and for what a cause ! 

He lost his senses, and passed the rest of his days 

— aftd they were many — in pacing tip and down the 
eell of a madhouse, marking out the ground for a 
duel, and turning to fire. 

9. His steps wore a channel in the stone pavement 
This duel, my young friends, and I may add most 
duels and most wars, too, began in a trifling dispute 

— a dispute that a gentle word would have ended. 
Do not bend your opinions to the will of others. 

Form them independently, according to your knowl- 
edge, judgment, and sense of right 

10. Adhere to your opinions steadfastly, but yield 
them when you are convinced that they are wrong. 

But if called upon to express your dissent from the 
opinions of others, or the firmness of your own con- 
victions, do it modestly; and if convinced you are 
wrong, say so frankly 
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